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Poshion's 
Own 


Dame Fashion has 


made cotton her 

own, and shows her special 
favor in the myriad uses 
she finds for the work- 
ability, sheen and wear- 
ability of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Durene—a mercer- 


ized yarn of inherent quality. 
Write for latest Color card 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Executive and Sales Office: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA., PA. 
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Selected 


Cotton Fabrics 
for 


Manufacturing Trade 


CURRAN & BARRY 


Selling Agents 


320 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Worth 6800 
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LEADING the PARADE 
BACK PROFITS 


ACHINERY may or may 
not be your vital textile problem at the 
moment. Possibly Styling, Distribu- 
tion, or the Purchase of Raw Materials 
may be your present major worry. Ob- 


viously they require much attention. 


@ But if you have not already started 
on aloom replacement program, it will 
shortly be necessary. Those who have 
launched a replacement program in- 
volving C & K- precision looms are 
certain to lead the parade back to 
profits. Even though we continue in 
a buyer's market and prices remain 
where they are, the savings from these 
new looms represent very respectable 
profits in themselves. These are not 


mere words but proved facts. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS. SILKS RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelohia WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE S.B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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= 


NOON 


EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL CLOTHS 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


ALBERT W. NOONE, Prop. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Manager 
The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of ' 


Roller. Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for 
Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 


Every Description of Woolens and Linen Cloths for Machinery 
Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 


a 


Mills | Office 
PETERBOROUGH, 
N. H. 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
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Vovelly 


Chic fabrics are always in demand. But today, competi- 
tion is so keen and styles so exacting that color alone is 
not enough. Smartness must start with the fabric itself 
— it must be built into the very yarns. There is no limit 
to their variety in design, color combinations and in ma- 
terials. They place at the fabric designer’s disposal the 
advantages of all textile fibres - silk, wool, cotton, worsted, 
rayon. 

Beautiful novelty or fancy yarns can be made by any mill 
equipped with Whitin Fancy Yarn Machines. They are 
simple, adaptable, inexpensive. Send for our latest book- 
let which carries the whole story -.a story of new profits 
for the modern mill. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., ATLANTA, GA. 
Fales and Jenks Division Woonsocket Machine & Press Division 
Pawtucket, R. 1. W hitinsville, Mass. 


m 


This is a Whitin Fancy Yarn Machine. 


Hundreds are in daily use. 
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Let us know Your Requirements 


or Send us samples of what you are 


Sonoco Cones and Tubes fit the §| @ 
mandrels so perfectly and are so 
well surfaced,and balanced that 


—_ 


- 


W hen the 
cover 1S 


worn you | 
have only | 
to slip on § 

anew one. | 


UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


tens 


wey 


of 


machines, 


the very best results are invar- 
iably obtained from the winding 
whatever 


using. 


make. 


| 


Mexican Representative 
Carlos J. Praweda, 
tiumbold: 42, 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Canadian Represe ntative 
W. J. Westeway Co., Lad. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Representative 
| Textile Paper Tube Co., Lad 
Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng 


Sonoco PrRoDUCTS CQMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


MANUFACTURER 
CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES AND SPOOLS, 
Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. 


Mills: Hartsville, S.C. Rockingham,N.C. and 709 W. Front St. Plainfield, N. J. 
New England Office: 512 Book Store Bldg.. New Bedford, Mass. 


Spanish Kepreseniatives 
Sobre vy Cu. S. L 
Fernandina * 22 
Barcelons,. Spam 


China Representative 
Elbr ok , Inc 
) Worth Street, N. Y. 


Austrahan Representatives 
| Prank Lee & Co. Pry 
N.S. W., 


Lad. | 
Lustrelae 
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5 ‘Come up with the tide! 


| i wre ELGH the anchors that hold your ship 

| outside the harbor. The tide is 
flowing in. 

| lf there is work yet to be done in realigning 


your productive facilities, summon the 


Engineer so that he can speed up whatever 
Sr is necessary in building, in mechanical 
reorganization, in power requirements or 
in other fields where his counsel and work 
Textile Mills General Industrial 
Reorganisations Plants can help you make more profit, better prod- 
Warehouses Production Studies 
Surveys Hydro-Electric uct or the Sd lle product for less. 
Rayon Plants Systems 
Tobacco Factories Appraisals 
Steam Plants Sanitary Engineering 
Examinations Power Application  & E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Water Supplies & Lighting . 
Engineers 
\ -—&reenville South Carolina 
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GLANCE at the beautiful fabrics and knitted goods 
4 made of Enka yarn—and you have the answer to 
the quick growth of American Enka. Since the beginning, 
Enka yarns have been much in demand. Even in the notori- 
ously bad year just passed, American Enka operated at 
steadily increasing capacity with no surplus stock of yarn 
carried into this year. 


The fate of a fabric hangs by a thread —that is why an 
ever larger number of weavers and knitters are looking 
to Enka yarns for high volume output. The prominent houses 
who have used Enka yarns testify to its uniform quality and 
its adaptability. Enka yarn is dependable. It is processed 
correctly. It is extra strong, wet or dry, and takes dye 
exceptionally well. 


Mill men and converters who are looking for the unusual 
will find our technical and merchandising department a 
source of profitable ideas. Right now we are working on 
new things for summer and fall promotion. We will be glad 
to send one of our men to your plant to tell you about 
these. We suggest also that you see the Enka yarn exhibit 
at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia in April, and 


talk with our representatives there. 


Enka yarns are available in > 
deniers from 50 to 300, in 


standard or multi-filaments, 


March 5, 1931 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


on cones or spools, in skeins, 


bleached or unbleached. CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 


Very soon our new extra dull Philadelphia — New York — Providence 


lustre yarn will be ready. Chicago — Chattanooga — Kannapolis 


Results of Quality Yarn 
— 
FATE 
OF\A 
FABRIC 
HANGS 
BY) A | 
THREAD 
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nonchalant 
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The deciding moment— 


When confronted with troublesome dyeing and com- 


plaints about fastness—be nonchalant! 


We retain our composure, light a Murad, and turn 


to GDC for dyestuffs, specialties and service. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 
230 FIFTH AVENUE 


‘Dye NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MINEROL 


PRODUCTS 
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industries, lubricating oils and greases. 


Whenever a special need arose, we made it our special 
task to provide the proper lubricant for that particular 
purpose. 


When the wool spinning industry found difficulty in ob- 
taining oils for wool that were uniform in quality, free from 
danger of spontaneous ignition, and would scour out, leav- 
ing a clean, sweet fabric, we originated BRETON OILS 
for WOOL. 


When the leather tanners demanded better, clearer 
leathers, free from stains and of stronger fibre, BRETON 
OILS for LEATHER was our answer. 


In the cotton mill, a dripless machine lubricant that would 
not require heat to melt, and would not increase the start- 
ing torque, was needed. BRILLIANT OIL AX was our reply. 


The development of the steam turbine required a better 
oil; . . our ENDURANCE Brand TURBOIL has run nearly 


twenty years without replacement. 


The demand for odorless silk-like finish on cotton fabrics 


was met with the product . . BRETON MINEROL F. 


For the heavy-duty twisting of cords for tire manufacture, 
a grease was needed, that would lubricate the traveler 
over 1200 miles at one application. BRETON TWISTER 
RING GREASE does just this. 


When Uncle Sam needed, during the War, something to 
get his ships into the water quickly and surely, we devel- 
oped for him . . PARAGON LAUNCHING STEARINE 
and GREASE. 


Then . . when the cotton spinner. demanded better con- 
ditions in his mill . . cleaner cotton and better yarn, we 
naturally interested ourselves and developed the "BRETON 
MINEROL" PROCESS. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


(7 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS... 


our business has been, to manufacture and supply to the 


Ma 
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A. Important Features 


of our New 


STARCH 


Improved equipment and processing have achieved 


| Greater uniformity of mois- 
ture content and fluidity of 
paste. While Eagle Starch always 
has been approved for its uniform 
quality, the new Eagle Starch is 
controlled within still narrower 
limits. Every package is absolutely 
uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


Reduced sediment or resi- 


due. Especially designed 
equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sedi- 
ment — which means smoother, 
cleaner size. Try a“ creaming” test. 


Absence of soluble subs- 

tances which have no starch 
value. By additional washings, 
soluble impurities have been 
removed from the new Kagle 
Starch. 


A. Cleansing of the air used for 
drying starch is an innova- 
tion. In manufacturing the new 
Eagle Starch, the finest particles 
of dust and dirt that are in the 
air are removed prior to using 
this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is thoroughly 
“creamed” by stirring with cold water before admitting 


steam. For further information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


i7 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa.—Boston, Mass.—Greenville, 5. C. 


| 
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The Installation 


. of one or more of 
these Butterworth 


S-rell Silk Calender 


Machines could Direct- Motor’ Driven 


easily be the Answer 


3-Rell Hydraulic Calender with Direct- 


Driven Pump and Accumulator to Your Question of 


—“How can we lower 
our finishing costs?” 


S-roll Calender with 


your finishing costs are 
too high it could be that | 
vour machines are not 


modern. or 


Because they are not prop- 
erly placed for speedy and 


economical production. 


In either case a plant survey 


by our engineers will prove 
a ae valuable. Such a survey can 
be made quickly, and our 
recommendations, backed 
by Butterworth’s 111 years’ 
experience in the textile 
industry, will of course be 


authoritative. 


Results of all surveys are 


3-roll Hydraulic Friction Calender 


held in strictest confidence. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA, 


Neu England Office TURKS HEAD BLDC... Providence, R. 
3-roll Friction Calender Southern Office: JOHNSTON BLDG.. Charlotte. N. C. 


In Canada: W.}3. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario Continuous Kier 


MACHINERY 


COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY... 
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HE first issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin was 
published March 2, 1911. This week’s issue there- 
fore marks the 20th Anniversary of our publication. 

A great many changes have taken place in the textile 
findustry during these years. Many of these changes are 
‘referred to in the following letters from well known mill 
n. 


These letters make a very timely and appropriate fea- 
‘ture for our 20th Anniversary Number and we are very 
Sappreciative of the friendly spirit which prompted them. 

-Editor. 


— 


In giving my observations on the changes in machinery 
Smethods and mill conditions durmg my experience, | 
pwould say in reference to machinery that the change from 
the old way of weaving with the plain loom and the 
threading of the shuttle by sucking the end of the filling 
byarn thruogh the eye of the shuttle, to the present auto- 
fmatic loom impresses me, I believe, more than the many 
pwonderful changes that have been made in all lines of 
cotton mill machinery as compared with the older meth- 
sods. This is more important than such changes as new 
pnethods of cleaning cotton, one process pickers, modern 
Scarding, high speed spooling and warping, high speed 
Dong draft spinning, with the traveling fans to keep them 
clean, as compared to the mule spinning, and the old 
method of fanning off the frames with a cloth; also 
Sthe advantages of modern systems of humidifying as 
scompared to no system at all, except probably taking a 
Sgarden watering pot and sprinkling the floor between the 
Blines'of looms in the warp alleys; modern temperature 
scontrol on-slashers as compared to the hit and miss plan; 
direct electric drives as compared to long lines of shaft- 
Fins, counter shafts and belting; the modern turbine as 
pcompared to the old style engine, and probably other 
Sthings which I don’t recall just at the moment, | still 
ny better facilities for lubricating cotton mill machin- 
gery should be worked out by the machinery builders. 
SThe above improvements have been the means of in- 
creasing the capacities and earning power of the operative 
®with realy less effort. 


= Now as to some present-day conditions as compared 
mito the past. Probably the change in the age of minors 
Show working is one of the most important. Hours of 
Mwork have changed materially, both as to length of time 
Mior the operator; that is, from about seventy-two hours 
eper week for a day run, to fifty-five hours; and for the 


Now 
193] 


mill from seventy-two hours per week to sometimes as 
much as a hundred and twenty-five hours in some places 
and under some conditions, since the starting up of night 
runs. Wages have changed from nothing (while learn- 
ing) to peak times during the world war when there were 
cases of a woman spinner earning more than the over- 
seer. Pay days used to be once a month instead of 
weekly, as at present, and while it used to seem a long 
time between pay days, the wage earners who worked 
regularly had one advantages which they do not have 
now, viz., a reserve of a month’s wages. 

The living conditions have changed from a house with 
one by twelve. boards running up and down with a one 
by three strip over the cracks and no conveniences to 
(in the latest villages) houses splendidly built with mod- 
ern conveniences, such as running water, sewerage con- 
nections, electric lights, etc., and rent only about one one 
dollar per month per room, against no rentyears back. 

Schools and churches have kept pace with the other 
improvements: from the old frame school building, rather 
modestly equipped and heated by stoves, and with in- 
ducements of ten cents per week paid the children to en- 
courage attendance, to fine brick buildings, well equipped 
and steam heated, with overflow attendance: and from 
the frame union church with irregular services, to fine 
buildings, and generally each denomination’s having their 
own building with services each Sunday. Many mill ‘vil- 
lages also have community houses, lodge and Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, or halls and libraries. 

With the above advantageous changes have come some 
changes not so welcome, such as the tendency to over-tax 
and over regulate the textile industry: the loss of valua- 
ble export business; keen competition which seems to 
result in over-production and lower prices for goods, 
which means less profits with which to pay the increased 
taxes, even up the loss in the export business and leave 
something for the stockholder. 

The coming of the boll weevil has had its effect on 
the quality of cotton so that instead of buying practically 
all cotton locally as was done years ago, mills have had 
to look to the west for the better and stronger staples; 
but fortunately there have been efforts to remedy this 
trouble by using proper seed and fertilizers and these 
efforts began to show good results this past season, which 
if continued will no doubt ultimately be a great advan- 
tage to the farmer as well as the mill. 

One condition in most of the Piedmont section which 


7 


14 


has not changed, and which is well that it has not, is the 
fact that the mill help is native and not foreign. 
Trusting that the above is of interest, and with appre- 
ciation for the part you have played in helping to im- 
prove conditions both for the operative and the manage- 
ment, and with kind personal regards, I am, Lewis D. 
Blake, Pres. and Treas., Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 


Machinery has undergone many changes during my 
thirty-odd years in the cotton mill. During the early 
years of the industry, many mills fed cotton straight from 
the bale to the breaker picker hopper without any pre- 
paratory or opening machinery. Card hands tended 
fewer cards, but carried their own laps, did their own 
stripping and doffing and all cleaning. Many mill men 
remember the old stationary top flat card and the job of 
stripping. Many readers of this article can harken back 
to the days when the palm of the card tender’s left hand 
resembled a mule’s hoof from pushing the cylindet while 
he was stripping with a hand card held in his right hand. 

Another machine now extinct is the old time railway 
head. No piece of machinery now in the mill has occa- 
sioned more bad work and bad temper than the old rail- 
way head. It is needless to mention how thin places 
made thick places and thick places made thin places in 
the sliver coming from this machine. 


The elimination of crude processes such as these is 
largely responsible for the fact that workers today tend 
more machinery with greater ease than in the old days. 

Many of the old-timers will also remember with a 
shiver, doffing the old stationary flyer fly frames and 
how little production they turned out in proportion to 
the amount of work done. All machinery in those days 
was so slow that a mill was bound to run many more 
hours than now in order to turn out enough product to 
show and profit at all. But the mill owners have been 
generous. As faster and more efficient machine processes 
have speeded up production they have reduced hours per 
week. The writer is equally familiar with the 72-hour 
week of former years and the present 55-hour week, and 
remembers when nobody but a small boy could afford to 
doff in the spinning room for the wages of that job. Now 
men support families on a doffing box. The present dof- 
fer gets three times as much production and five or six 
times as much pay in comparison with the doffers of 
twenty or thirty years ago. Furthermore, a weaver runs 
four to five times as many looms on the same fabric as 
he did in those days and receives 20 per cent more pay 
per loom. He no longer has to use the suck threading 
shuttle, in fact he doesn’t have to thread his shuttle at 
all. 


The suck threading shuttles bring to mind other great 
improvements in sanitary conditions. The present refrig- 
erating system that keeps the drinking water from a 
modern filtering plant the same temperature in August 
and in December is a tremendous improvement over the 
old common dipper and water brought in from a surface 
well. Dysentery and fever brought on by surface wells 
adjacent to surface privies are things of the past. Some 
mill owners have taken advantage of the knowledge 
gained by the Government in building the Panama Canal 
in remedying sanitary conditions. The writer remembers 
when an expert from the Canal Zone was brought into 
the mill village and established the same drip can system 
as was used there to exterminate the malarial mosquito. 

The community spirit of modern mill villages has stead- 
ily grown, As time goes on the desire for more facilities 
for physical education, recreation and amusement has 
brought about large and modern community buildings, 
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Y. M. C. A.’s, night schools and trained staffs of instruc- 
tors. 


All in all the changes in machinery and methods, sani- 
tation and living conditions have fully kept pace with the 
rest of our national progress.—James A. Bangle, Super- 
intendent, Proximity Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

In the past 20 years there has been a great improve- 
ment in machinery, especially since the war. With the 
present improvements, the work of the operative is light- 
ened, and he can operate more machines and make more 
money. 


The Barber-Colman warpers and spoolers are a great 
advantage in making good yarn and, of course, the looms 
run a great deal better. The long draft spinning in- 
creases production of yarn so that we can run more looms 
than we could heretofore. Much progress has been made 
in the generation of power, also. 

Since I have been in the business, we have never oper- 
ated over sixty hours a week. I believe Capt. E. A. 
Smyth, at Flat Rock, N. C., is the only man still in the 
business, who was in the cotton mill business when they 
ran sixty-six and seventy hours a week. 

I don’t remember ever seeing top-flat cards operated, 
but I do remember five-cent cotton. However, I was a 
merchant at that time, and not in the cotton mill busi- 
ness, 

I wish you great success in getting out your work. 
With regards, | am—-Aug. W. Smith, President, Brandon 
Corporation, Greenville, S. C. 


Will you kindly permit me to extend my congratula- 
tions to the Southern Textile Bulletin’s Twentieth Anni- 
versary and to also wish it and yourself many, many 
more years of useful service to the Textile Industries. 

Southern cotton. manufacturing has gone a long way 
since the first issue of your paper and its influence has 
had much to do in the improvement of manufacturing 
conditions. Those of us who can look back twenty years 
or more can hardly realize the vast strides that have been 
made in both the mechanical operation of cotton mills 
and in the increased efficiency of our operatives. Thirty 
years ago, it was admitted that New England mills could 
pay higher weekly wages and still have a lower labor cost 
than we had because of a larger production per operative. 
Today this is reversed and our Southern operatives will 
produce more than their Northern rivals. What a dif- 
ference there is in the working conditions of today as 
compared to thirty years ago. One who has only worked 
in our modern, well lighted, well ventilated and scientifi- 
cally humidified mills cannot conceive of the difficulties 
of those who labored for a sixty-six or seventy-two-hour 
week in a plant that was low posted, dark, hot in summer 
and cold in winter, perhaps damp with live steam that 
was turned on to kill static and the air still further de- 
vitalized by kerosene lamps or gas after lighting time. 
Some of our best mills at that time compare very favor- 
ably with those of the present and in fact most of the 
mills now running that were running then are those that 
mark the beginning of progressive manufacturing. The 
single flyer speeders stationary flat cards, railway heads 
that we used to see, are now museum pieces and the 
stories that an old-timer could tell of the varied antics of 
these machines would be thought exaggeraHions by the 
younger generation. Some of the mistakes made by 
overseers and superintendents were really funny and to- 
day could hardly be believed. Still these plants made 
dividends and some paid for themselves several times 
before they were worn out and perhaps have that on the 
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modern plant that we cannot show quite the net earnings 
per spindle that used to come regularly. 

In closing, may I add that I do not think that I have 
missed reading an issue of your paper since its first and 
also that I shall expect to see it on my desk every Friday 
as long as we both are able to transact business. With 
best wishes for your future success, I remain — Ralph 
Webber, General Manager, Union Millis Co., Monroe 
Mills Co. 


My observations on the changes of machinery and 
methods dates from 1898 and in that time we have seen 


= many important improvements and interesting develop- 


ments. 

When I began work as a hopper feeder in a 5,000- 
spindle mill at Cedartown, Ga., I received $2.10 for a 
week of 66 hours. This was a daily wage of 35 cents and 
was approximately the wages paid at that time for com- 
mon labor. Schedule was 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. with 30 
minutes for dinner. The week ended (maybe) at 3 p. m. 
The wage rate for roving haulers, oilers and 
banders, and work of this character ranged from 35 to 
50 cents per day, roving frame tenders $6 per week and 
overseers ranged from $9 to $10 in the small mills, $15 


to $20 in those of larger size. 


Our labor was all fresh from the farm and a mill spin- 
ning 22’s was considered to be a fine yarn mill. Mill 
operatives expected little and were as happy as they are 


= today under very different living and working conditions. 


Blue denim overalls and brogan shoes (75 cents a pair at 


} retail) were uniform on work days and quite often “on 


a Sunday.” The only difference on Sunday was clean 
overalls. In spite of wages which on today’s standards 
seem to have been terrifically low, these work people saw 


= more cash in a month than they had been accustomed to 
= in a year, and as far as long hours, 66 and 72, never 


= bothered anybody. 


Schools and churches were not con- 


= sidered by mill management as of the same importance 


= as today. 


Villages usually had churches and some school 


= facilities but they were as a rule rather crude. 


My start in the mill preceded by several years any 
effort to eliminate child labor and I must admit children 


= of very tender ages working not only days but on night 


= shifts of 60 hours. 


I recall at one time handling a ring 


= Spinning section at night for several months with spin- 


sners (girls, of course) ten years and up in age. 


Our 
spinning in the early days did not run so well as is re- 


S quired today and these youngsters had to fight all night 


to keep ends up. 


Today we find our spinning section 


; men patrolling the frame alleys inspecting details but in 
m the early days they were so busy bossing child workers 


they had time for little else. The chief accomplishment 


Sof a section man in 1900 was to produce a loud shrill 


we 


whistle between two fingers of his left hand while he 
irantically waved his right hand in signal to a spinner or 
doffer. What a contrast with a smooth running spinning 
room today! 

Present-day standards in spinning are far above those 
of 1900. Even when we are using the same frames oper- 
ations are very different. Our spindles have been re- 
placed with heavier and longer blades, adequate humidi- 
ication automatically controlled, much better roving 


@preparation and even weights. My early training did not 


@nclude “ends down per thousands.” 
4 all so busy putting up ends no one had time to count 


Ye gods, we were 


hem. 


Mechanical transmission was universal in 1900 with an 
-hgine, ceilings full of shafting and thousands of feet of 


4 peather belting to be always slipping and consuming pow- 


pr. if one frame was required to be in operation the 
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whole mill had to go. If we were out of balance we were 


just out of luck. 


Looms were built in a foundry, no machined parts and 
if I recall correctly, automatic looms were just starting 
their long years of development. My first five years ex- 
perience as a mill superintendent was in a hosiery yarn 
mill and I do not recall much about looms prior to 1907. 

The village and people present a very different picture 
today, the results of schools, churches and prohibition. 
Whether or not we favor the 18th Amendment and Vol- 
stead Law we must admit their effect in our villages for 
the betterment of both employer and employee. If my 
memory serves me correctly thirty years ago practically 
every mill employee, young and old, used chewing to- 
bacco or snuff. Today we see some chewing by men but 
the use of snuff by women is the exception and not the 
rule. The elimination of snuff in the plant contributed 
more than any other one cause to our present-day clean- 
liness. Along with this has developed a personal pride 
on the part of our people which to our younger operators 
may seem to be lacking but to the older men is sincerely 
appreciated. Silk stockings and snuff do not appropri- 
ately go together—Geo. Harris, Atlanta, Ga. 


While I am not an old man, I do remember when I was 
employed in a mill where they worked twelve hours per 
day for five days and until four o’clock Saturday after- 
noon. 

We had Foster & Peivy cards; stationary top flats with 
about twelve or fifteen cards delivering to a railway head 
with evener motion; leather top with the old complicated 
differential; the old Bridesburg spinning frame with 
spindles that had bolsters and steps separate; Easton & 
Burnham spoolers; slow speed warpers; single cylinder 
Slashers; and plain hand-threading looms with no stop 
motion, positive let-off and indifferent take-up. In this 
particular mill they had a hot air slasher which I still be- 
lieve is a splendid method of sizing warps. The help 
made from $3.00 to $7.00 per week even on the long- 
hour-week basis. Humidifiers were not used; hand- knot- 
ers had never been heard of; but the spoolers did tie a 
weaver’s knot. 


Compare this as of today with single process picking: 
revolving flat cards with vacuum cleaning; metallic draw- 
ing rolls; chain drive on roving frame; tape driven spin- 
ning with improved high speed spindles; metallic thread 
boards; cone winders in place of spooling; high speed 
warping; mechanical drawing-in machine; automatic 
looms with all the modern attachments make a very in- 
teresting comparison. 


A great deal of help has been eliminated with a corres- 
ponding reduction in cost even with wages today averag- 
ing around $15.77 to $17.00 per week for fifty-five hours. 

The modern mill village is like a palace as compared 
to the old condition of living, with the community work, 
schools, Y. M. C. A., libraries, etc. 


My opinion is that the over-production with which we 
are confronted today has not been caused altogether by 
the increase in spindles, but is due more to the efficiency 
of the modern mill. 


Much progress has been made in dyeing and finishing. 
I remember quite well when raw stock was dyed in open 
tubs with negroes to pole the cotton so as to get the stock 
properly saturated. Skein dyeing was about the only 
form of yarn dyeing known. Today we have circulating 
and revolving types of raw stock dyeing machines; long 
chain and paekage dyeing, which has brought about un- 
told improvement in the running of the work through the 
mill after dyeing. Printing and piece dyeing has been 
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developed to where it seriously affects the market for 
colored woven fabrics. 

While there has been great improvement in cotton mill 
equipment and methods, at the same time there has been 
comparatively little improvement in some of the machin- 
ery and leaves much to be accomplished in the future. 
On the other hand, some of the old-time methods pro- 
duced better quality than what is being turned out today. 
—C, W. Causey, Treasurer, Pomona Mills, Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Having spent several years in the West during the 
time the manufacture of cotton in the South made its 
real start, I can easily recall the impressions made on my 
return to North Carolina. 

The first was the general appearance of the average 
cotton mill village with its crowded rows of small unat- 
tractive houses. In most cases even a small vegetable or 
flower garden was out of the question. Sanitation in 
many instances was deplorable and the general living con- 
ditions were anything but appealing. The church was 
already building chapels in the villages but the schools 
had not appeared. The only place for the children were 
the town schools and it was a difficult task to get the 
‘Factory Hill” to attend schools with the town children. 
The consolidated schools have finally solved the problem. 

The modern mill village is often a delight to the eye. 
The huddle of shelters have in most instances given way 
to attractive cottages, many of which have electric lights 
and running water, giving more living comforts than 
many of the mill owners were enjoying twenty-five years 
ago. At that time the work hours were unreasonable. 
The workers had no time for home improvement or home 
enjoyment. The day force going on at 6:00 a. m. and 
coming off at 7:00 p.m. While the night force remained 
at work until 11:00 p. m. Saturday nights. Recreation 
was impossible and members of the family working on 
different shifts saw but little of each other except on 
Sundays. Since I have become actively interested in 
spinning of cotton, I have always avoided as much as 
possible all night work, feeling that the younger people 
especially needed their nights for rest and sleep. I sin- 
cerely trust that night work will soon be a thing of the 
past. 

Another change that is very impressive is the splendid 
spirit of co-operation and friendly understanding that 
now exists between most mill owners and their employees. 
This is the natural result of the better homes, the flower 
cardens, and the canning clubs that have been in so 
many instances sponsored by the mill owners combining 
the aesthetic and the practical side of village life. The 
outlook in life for the mill operative has been advanced 
tremendously during my years observation. — D. B. 
Coltrane, President and Treasurer, Norwood Mfg. Co., 
Norwood, N.C. 


There is such a contrast between conditions more than 
forty years ago when I started in the mill and today that 
[ doubt if the average young man in the mill today would 
consider it a true comparison. ,, 

In those days, as you know, the-mills ran seventy-two 
hourqgarew@itpsiarting at 6 o’clégk in the morning and 
closing at 7'\@’clock in the evening forty-five minutes 
for lunch. The card room in the old. Clifton No, 1.mill, 
where I stavt@#* averaged running an extra quarter of a 
day three nights a week, making a total of eighty-one 
hours a week. The weekly earnings I received for run- 
ning drawing was 35c a day, or $2.45 a week, including 
the extra time I have mentioned. Our drawing hands 
today do about two-thirds of the amount of work we had 
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to do then and receive $13,65 a week for fifty-five hours. 
Card hands received 50c a day, or $3.00 a week, and 
there is no comparison between the amount of work they 
had to do on the old top flat cards used then and the 
modern revolving flat cards used today. Stripping cards 
in those days was something “terrific” as compared with 
today’s method stripping. We had to take the top flats 
off and strip the cylinder with a hand card, pulling the 
cylinder backward with one hand while stripping with the 
other, and during this operation there was a continuous 
fog of dust boiling up in the operator’s face. I wonder 
sometimes now, when thinking back over those days, 
how the men, or boys, could have gone through with 
what they did and still lived. As I remember, the average 
wage then was less than $3.60 a week. 

The mills were lighted by kerosene lamps, and the 
drinking water was brought in in buckets, as compared 
with our modern installation. 

With the above mentioned hours of running and week- 
ly earnings, and with the mills using 5c and 6c cotton, 
we are not surprised that the mills in those days could 
have doubled their capacity out of their earnings every 
three or four years as a great many of them did. 

Although there has been a wonderful improvement in 
the machinery within the last forty years, I believe there 
has been an even greater improvement in the skill of the 
operatives. Spinners then ran four sides, for which they 
received 30c a day, or $1.80 a week, and today we have 
spinners running eighteen sides and receiving $16.00 a 
week. Weavers averaged about four looms and received 
about $3.50 a week, while we have weavers today run- 
ning from thirty-two to seventy-two looms, according to 
the construction, and receiving from $19.00 to $20.00 a 
week. 


I am not sure but that the living conditions in the 
villages then were even worse than in the mill. There were 
no streets or sidewalks and most of the houses were just 
boxed up and not even ceiled. Water had to be drawn 
from wells and in some instances had to be carried for 
a distance of what we would call “two city blocks.” 

I might add that I was a subscriber and received a 
copy of the first Bulletin published and have been getting 
it continually since that time. I have always enjoyed it 
and want to congratulate you on having made it such 
a success, and especially do I wish to congratulate you 
on your Twentieth Anniversary and hope that we may be 
able to enjoy together the Fortieth Anniversary as well. 

-W. P. Hamrick, General Superintendent, Pacific Mills, 
Hampton Div., Columbia, S. C. | 


I am, or thought I was, until the latter part of ’29-’30, 
a mill man and not a composer or writer but, my friend 
Dave Clark will punch us up once in a while ‘to get us 
in the front line trench with him. 

This time he evidently wants a breathing spell and 
wants us to expose our age in being for a little while 
reminiscent with him in his Anniversary Number of his 
Bulletin, so, I guess it behooves us to indulge him by 
forgetting the present “‘picklement”’ for the moment and 
turn back the hands of the clock with the pages of time 
for at least 25 years and think of the good “old days’ 
when we had plenty of business to keep us hustling for 
72 hours per week by light and 55 hours night. 

_Even. the long houts andthard work failed to blot from 
my memory the suggestivé lines: 

“How dear to my héart. 
Are the scenes of m\ childhood,” etc.— 

When I recall how at the Yee of 12 I was the most 
important personage in the mill, for I being the sole 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Increase in Southern Mill Equipment 


in 1930 


The increase in equipment operated by Southern tex- 
tile mills during 1930 was considerably less than in any 
recent year. In fact the figures in the number of addi- 
tional spindles installed were approximately 66 per cent 
less than the average for the past ten years. 

The mills, during 1930 installed 150,688 additional 
spindles, 3,078 looms and 2,502 knitting machines. This 
same figure for 1929 showed 419,790 additional spindles, 
9.251 looms and 6,441 knitting machines. 

For the preceding 10 years, the average spindle in- 
crease was 457,048 yearly. 

The figures given above and those in the tabulations 
below, do not include equipment purchased for replace- 
ment purposes. They were compiled from data. in 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills. 

It is interesting to note that our records do not show 
that a new cotton mill was built in the South during 
1930. This is the first year, since the textile industry 
was established in the South, in which no new cotton 
mills were built. 

The end of the year also failed to show that any new 
spindles were on order to be installed in 1931, except 
for replacement purposes. 

Our records show that the only new weave mill built 
in the South in 1930 was a silk mill. 


TEN NEw KNITTING MILLS 


The knitting industry continued to show the real 
activity in building new mills and in enlarging old ones, 
although the number of additional machines installed 
last year was considerably under the figure for any re- 
cent year. 

Ten new knitting mills were built in 1930. There was 
a considerable increase in the number of full fashioned 
machines operated in the South. 


Clark’s Annual Spindle Increase List 


The following list gives the name and location of each 
mill that increased the number of its spindles in 1930, 
together with the total by States and the total for the 
South, 


Alabama 
Spindles 
Kilby Cotton Mills, Montgomery 960 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika 3,036 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga 6,720 
-Total | 10.716 
Georgia 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta 3,688 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan | 752 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville 12,240 
Mary Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro 428 
Habersham Mills, Habersham 6,552 
Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange 4,680 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale 10,824 
Roswell Mills, Roswell 3,520 
Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa 1,000 
Martha Mills, Thomaston 48,000 
Lullwater Mfg. Co., Thomson 1,800 
Total 93,484 
North Carolina 
J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Burlington 2,370 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville 6,000 
China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove 4,970 


Spindles 
Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia 1,024 
Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen Raven 1.832 


Oakdale Cotton Mills, Jamestown 504 


Park Yarn Mills, Kings Mountain 1.632 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington 5,000 
Oakboro Cotton Mills, Oakboro 1,008 
liannah Picket Mills No. 2, Rockingham 1,000 
Mobile Cotton Mills, Selma 1,560 


Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City 1,372 


Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley Creek 1,080 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa 1,332 
Total 30.684 
South Carolina 
Appleton Co., Anderson 1,868 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Arlington 3.808 - 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee 1,000 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six 1,788 
Areade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill 1,728 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals 864 
Total 11.056 
Tennessee 
Trenton Mills, Trenton 2 500 
Total 2.500 
Texas 
El Paso Cotton Mills, El Paso 248 
Texas Gauze Mills, New Braunfels 2 000 
Total 2,248 
Spindle Increase By States 
Alabama 10,716 
Georgia 93,484 
North Carolina 30.684 
South Carolina 11,056 
Tennessee 2.500 
Texas 2,248 
Total 150,688 


Clark’s Annual Loom Increase List 


The following list gives the name and location of each 
mill that installed additional looms in 1930, together 
with the total by States and the total for the South. 


Looms 
Alabama 
Avondale Mills, Alexander City 47 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham 84 
*Brewton Silk Mills Corp., Brewton 100 
Total 231 
Georgia 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Atco 4 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedartown 6 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville 314 
Mary Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro : 68 
Highland Mills, Griffin 150 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Rockmart 8 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon 52 
Total 602 
North Carolina 
Balfour Mills, Balfour 32 
Alamance Weaving Mill, Burlington 100 
Burlington Mills, Inc., Burlington rata! 


*Indicates new mill. 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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“Mac” Pays Tribute to “Dave” 


An editorial note by the Associate Editor: I asked 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association to contribute an article to our 
20th Anniversary Number. In addition to that contri- 
bution, which appears elsewhere in this number, “Mr. 
Mac” asked that he be allowed space to pay tribute to 
David Clark, who founded the Southern Textile Bulletin 
20 years ago. Mr. “Mac” said he wanted this opportuni- 
ty to hand Dave Clark his flowers while he was still in 
the land of the living. Here they are: 


Dave was born in Raleigh, N. C., May 15, 1877. He 
secured his B.E., M.E.. and C.E. degrees from N. C. 
State College in 1895, 1896 and 1897, respectively, and 
an M.E. degree from Cornell in 1898. Dave was com- 
missioned a captain in the Spanish-American War. From 
1898 to 1908 he was engaged in cotton manufacturing, 
leaving this industry to enter the field of textile journal- 
ism. The Southern Textile Bulletin, of which he is editor 
and publisher, was founded by him in 1911. Dave is a 
member of Myers Park Methodist Church, Charlotte 
Country Club, Southern Manufacturers Club, the Char- 
lotte. Chamber of Commerce and is a Mason. He is a 
past/president of the Charlotte Rotary Club and former 
vice-chairman of the Extension Committee, Rotary Inter- 
national, and a past director of Rotary International. 
Dave was married April 8, 1916. His hobby is beating 
Frank Jones and Perrin Quarles at golf. 

‘Always in war, never at peace and always in the heart 
of his fellowman” may be true expressions in regard to 
Dave Clark, Editor, owner and publisher of The Southern 
Textile Bulletin, celebrating in this issue the twentieth 
anniversary of his career as a journalist. 

Dave is such a dominant character that The Southern 
Textile Bulletin is known largely as “Dave Clark’s Pa- 
per.” His editorial expressions, his bold and fearless 
English, backed by facts, have made him a personality in 
the textile industry of the South—and he is not entirely 
unknown in the nation. 


The expression, “always in war,” is not as martial as 
it may seem, nor is it as peaceful as it may seem, because 
Dave never occupies a neutral zone. He is always for or 
against something. He studies a policy or question care- 
fully and then takes his position. One has only to ask 
him what he thinks and then wait for the answer. The 
answer represents his opinion and there is no use to hunt 
up any one to see if he means what he says—he surely 
does, and then some. 


There are many constructive policies that Dave has 
assisted the industry in promulgating. His trenchant 
style has the punch of virility and the power of facts. 
His bulldog tenacity makes him a persistent advocate for 
what he considers right. 


There are many destructive policies that have been 
aimed at the industry that in a large measure have been 
dulled and in some cases doomed by his satirical strategic 
editorials. It is hardly necessary to enumerate any of the 
measures, because Dave is nationally known because of 
some of these fights. 

In talking to him one day about his methods, I sug- 
gested that he get a dictionary and look up the word 
“tact” and see if he could find out what it meant. I then 
suggested that he should get a book on the subject and 
see if he could not incorporate a little of its teaching in 
his policies. 

He came back with the statement that only two words 
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worried him and these he studied a great deal. These 
words are “right” and “wrong.” 

“Every policy comes naturally under one of these divi- 
sions. If the policy is right, fight for it strenuously. If 
the policy is wrong fight against it more strenuously.” 

A ntan of this type is often not seemingly so popular 
as some of the more diplomatic dispositions, yet he de- 
velops friends of the same candid type and on these he 
can depend just as they can depend upon him, while with 
diplomatic groups frequently there arises a question as 
to how dependable they are, or in what position will they 
stand. 

Dave is exceedingly human and being thus he cannot 
always be right in his thinking, but he is nearly always 
right. ‘“‘To err is human” and Dave is not different from 
other men in this respect. But Dave does not premedi- 
tatedly and wilfully err. It is a case of misinterpreta- 
tion of facts, or conditions. His honor has never been 
questioned. 


Dave is a great Rotarian and perhaps has done more 
for Charlotte Rotary than any other man. He has been 
signally honored by Rotary, both National and Interna- 
tional. His drive and determination make him a natural 
leader in many fields. 

Dave has a great civic mind. He is interested in poli- 
tics, church, club life, as is evidenced by his outstanding 
activities in these fields. He has always been interested 
in the various associations of the industry. He is a 
regular attendant at all of the meetings of the State 
associations. He follows their policies and their dis- 
cussions carefully, and frequently his advice is asked 
relative to certain measures. 

He is a friend and well wisher of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and his editorial policies have 
been very helpful in carrying out the policies of the 
board of government. He keeps in close contact with its 
activities and contributes much of himself and his maga- 
zine to the growth and development of the Southern 
textile industry. 

He was one of the founders of the Southern Textile 
Association,—a group of the operating executives of the 
mills—and has done much in assisting the activities of 
this very beneficial, co-operative and educational organi- 
zation. The group sections find Dave present, detecting 
the trends in manufacturing and ready to contribute his 
observations in textile happenings. 

Inasmuch as Dave is a graduate engineer, he has a 
mind capable of keeping pace with engineering trends. 

The Arkwrights, a recent organization, had its incep- 
tion in his fertile mind and in conference with some 
executive, manufacturing leaders, the plan was put into 
execution. The potentialities of this organization are 
limited only by its financial weakness. Dave is working 
on this and some day he will discover a financial plan. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., our national ex- 
ponent of policies and principles, was assisted much in 
its formation by Dave in his generous space for news 
articles and editorials. Today he is carrying on in this 
field and each week thousands of readers throughout the 
South and nation are anxiously looking for his publica- 
tion for the news of current events. 

These statements are made not to indicate a dominat- 
ing influence but to shaw an interest and co-operating 
factor that is one of his characteristics. 

On this his twentieth birthday as a publisher, we ex- 
tend our thanks and appreciation to him and hope for 
him many more successful years. 
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Sturdy Steel-Frame 


LLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


A Allis-Chalmers Motors | 


Allis-Chalmers has kept abreast 
with the newest requirements in 
the application of electric motors to 
textile machinery. 


Windings protected against moist- 
ure by special insulating varnishes, 
bearings sealed against the entrance 
of dirt or escape of lubricant, frames 
of electric steel castings, indestruct- 
ible rotor, insure long life with min- 
imum upkeep. 


The exclusive combination of Allis- 
Chalmers motors and texrope drives 
is unequalled for smooth continuous 
operation of textile equipment. 


Allis-Chaimers | 
Motors and 
Texrope Drives 
in Southern 
Textile Mill 
| 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from Page 16) 


manufacturer of the bands at 10c per day of 12 hours and 
official lamp cleaner also, I felt that little could be done 
toward the operation of the mill without my official pres- 
ence. 

Then to be promoted to card strippers assistant, help- 
ing strip 72 stationary top flat cards by hand, well, very 
few overseer hats would have fitted me at that time, 
although I must confess I was quiet frequently taken off 
my self assumed throne of importance by the blunt toe 
of a shoe propelled by an ambitious overseer who had as 
his goal the superintendent’s chair, same as I had my 
eye and ambition on his job in a no distant date. Well 
| remember though that we held no malice then as it was 
all taken as part of the job and game, even as I felt in 
my freshman year, that it would all come around to me 
in the sophmore year of reciprocation in my climb up the 
ladder of experience. 


I have often wondered what has become of the ambi- 
tion that boys use to have, in seeking and working for 
the fellows job just ahead of him in authority. The ma- 
jority seem to want the better paying jobs but, exert no 
effort to obtain them, thinking they will come on a silver 
tray or like a chill. I often wonder too, when I hear an 
operative complain of their work in todays modern mill, 
what he would do and say if he was given 24 deliveries 
drawing frames to attend without stop motions on the 
back, without coilers to pack the sliver in the cans, but 
were given a round board to keep the sliver packed down, 
and docked for singlings by not exercising his eagle eye 
to catch ends that ran out or broke at the back. 

In going through a weave mill not long ago, it recalled 
one of my family’s gypsy moves to another mill where 
we could make more money even after taking out trans- 
portation on “Satidy.” I was assigned to job as filling 
boy to 4 weavers who ran 4 to 6 looms each. It being my 
duty to keep the shuttles threaded, and well do I remem- 
ber what a time I had learning and becoming acclimated 
to the art of sucking the thread through the eye without 
taking a few yards of the filling well down into my ana- 
tomy. 

I was soon to discover that we had moved into a State 
that had taken a step forward in child labor protection, 
so much so, that one day I suddenly found that one other 
boy and myself out of possibly 6 or 8 were conspicious 
by their absence, we being called upon to perform their 
duties the best we could until their return. Upon my 
inquiry as to their mySterious and quick departure, I was 
told that a “‘spector” had slipped in the mill, but not too 
quick for the keen eye of the overseer who had garnered 
all those boys, slipped them to the card room and inverted 
large railway head cans over them. As soon as the in- 
spection was over everything returned to its serene tran- 
quility and the relating of the experiences while being 
housed in their round hot dungeon. This was my first 
disappointment about my age, as I too wanted to be one 
of the herd and share in the excitement of the chase to 
cover upon the unexpected visit of any one dolled up. 
However we were not inspected to death in those days. 

In the present day when operatives are working in 
well ventilated mills, with humidifiers to help the running 
qualities of their work, clean floors, humane overseers, 
good houses with modern conveniences. good schools, 
playgrounds for their children, short hours compared 
with even 15 years ago, can we men of yesterday help 
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but marvel ‘at the strides the textile industry has taken 
since we were boys. In this day of peak production, 
even though we wonder when will we get out of the wild- 
erness of unprofitable business, that will allow us to once 
again sweep into our former strides with newer fields to 
explore and conquer, newer methods to discover, we feel 
that if we but compare our work today with that of 
yesterday, happy ought we to be that we have progressed 
this far on our highway of life and see the things we have 
accomplished left standing as mile posts, problems that 
we have overcome by perservance and work in the textile 
held. 

I for one wish to thank Mr. Clark for calling my atten- 
tion to our “times in the past” for it has helped me and 
I hope others to pause long enough to see and realize how 
much better the game is today for the young man than it 
was for us when we were boys.—C. M. Black, Superin- 
tendent, Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


| began cotton manufacturing in 1900—at that time 
only a few mills in the South were making goods as fine 
as print cloths. 

The bulk of the cloth being made was sheetings which 
were largely exported. 

The first dobby looms for fancy shirtings were installed 
about that time.. The Laurens Cotton Mills were among 
the first todo so. Most of the employees were fresh from 
the farms near the mills or from the mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

At that time it was thought that any good superin- 
tendent must come from the North, but today there are 
none better than these reared and trained in this section 
—besides the employees in my opinion are the equals of 
any to be found in any section. 

Wages were low; children 10 years and above were 
employed, and hours were long. 

Wages have advanced to several times as much and 
hours cut to 10 hours per day and 55 hours per week. 

Very few young people under 16 years employed and 
none under 14.—Alexander Long, President, Arcade Cot- 


ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


My first experience was forty-four years ago as a 
treasurer of a cotton mill in Richmond, Va. This was 
then an old mill both as to buildings and most of the 
machinery. The equipment for instance consisted of 
old English roller cards and Foss & Pevy lifting flat 
cards. These were in batteries of about six with railway 
heads, one process of drawing, slubbers and speeders. A 
good part of the equipment also was old English looms. 
Not only were the buildings and machinery old but it was 
in such separate buildings as to involve what would now 
be prohibitive carrying of material back and forth. The 
plant was not equipped with any fire protection and the 
insurance rate therefore was high. Under my manage- 
ment fire protection was installed which even today would 
be considerad entirely adequate. This not only reduced 
the insurance rate to a livable point but I had such un- 
limited confidence in its efficacy that I made the fatal 
mistake of carrying far too little insurance. Weather in 
Richmond, such as never has been known I believe either 
before or since, in January 1893 completely froze this 
equipment and as luck would have it a fire started while 
it was so frozen and the company ws thereby put out of 
business. 

From there I moved to Reidsville, N. C., thirty-six 
years ago and rebuilt and added to and changed over 
completely the equipment of a little yarn mill into what 
is now there in a rit cloth mill. This plant operated 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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An interesting view of the newly completed village of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s plant at Rockmart, Ga. 


Houses, paving and yard grading completed. 
tects and engineers of mill and houses. 


Seeding and planting done later. 


Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., archi- 


Twenty Years Southern 
Textile Village Improvement 


BY E. 8. DRAPER 


Fellow American Society of Landscape Architects, Charlotte, N. C. 


(Photographs furnished by the Author) 


T is very easy to cover the advancement that has been 

made in the field of textile employee housing during 
a period of two decades by saying that the improvements 
that have actually been effected throughout the South 
during that period have been extremely far-reaching. 
The acid test of result, however, is to compare such im- 
provements or progress with what has happened in other 
fields of housing. If we examine the typical farming 
communities of the Piedmont and mountain South, it is 
certainly evident, even with casual observation, that no 
such progress has been made. If we consider that the 
majority of people who have entered the mill villages 
during this period have come from Piedmont or moun- 
tain farms and farm communities, it is pretty certain that 
progress and living standards have been greater in the 
mill village under the initiative of the mill owners than 
if they had stayed on the farms. The comparison with 
city suburban development for similarly situated groups 
of people would not show as much difference; in that 
housing standards in cities have improved in about the 


Parkway with Overseers’ Houses Facing Park at Pacolet, 


S.C, 


same proportion as in the mull village during this period. 
It may hardly be termed greater, however, and in some 
instances less. New inventions and improvements have 
been reflected in the lives of the people of the mill villages 
quite as readily as in other cities and communities. Tex- 
tile employees own automobiles in very nearly the same 
ratio as the | to 5 ratio of the American people as a 
whole; radios are replacing organs in the village homes: 
the movies are quite as well patronized by textile em- 
ployees as as by the city people, and practically no textile 
village is without its moving picture house, unless it is 
situated within a city where movies and other forms of 
recreation are publicly available. Better school facili- 
ties, both in equipment and methods of teaching, have 
found their way into the mill schools to an even greater 
extent than in country towns or rural communities of 
similar size. In fact, in some instances textile school dis- 
tricts have a higher rating than those of neighboring 
cities. In short, go through the whole range of modern 
inventions and improved standards of living, and it is 


Goodyear Park ‘il Atco (Ga } Mill of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
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Street scene in village of Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore, N. C., soon after construction was completed and 


grass seeded. 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., architects of houses. 

found that these have penetrated the mill comminities 
in greater proportion than in the rural sections, and at 
least equal with the cities. 

The real impetus to mill village improvement came 
after the World War, when the mills experienced several 
years of profitable manufacturing. Then it was that old 
villages were improved, night villages, and new mill vill- 
ages were built more attractively; better schools and 
handsomer churches were built in the village; communi- 
ty houses, Y. M. C. A. buildings were constructed; other 
factors pertaining to the recreation and amusement of 


mthe people were adopted as necessary in their daily lives. 
@Water-carried sewage and water systems were built in 
villages. 
m@manded improved sanitary systems. 


In several Southern States legislation de- 
Concrete sidewalks, 
curb and gutter, and surfaced streets became a normal 
art of the better mill community. Houses were im- 
rroved to the extent of adopting bungalows with halls 


and bathrooms equal to the city bungalows being built. 
#Yards were improved, alleys eliminated, with pole lines 


for house service installed along rear lot lines to allow 
for street planting and beautification. Of course, there 


mwere some communities that lagged and still lag behind, 


but under the stimulus of securing competent help during 
this period of extreme mill activity, the textile manufac- 


miacturers made every effort to improve and modernize 


living conditions to hold the best class of people. 

It is significant that wherever any such general ad- 
vancement in living standards had been accomplished, 
even though the conditions which made this advance 
possible in the way of financial profit might not continue, 
that rarely do these standards revert or become lower, 


mebecause the people become used to them and demand 


} if gor 


Neighborhood Park in Pacolet 


Pacolet, S. C. 


Mill Village, 


This village was built on unusually rough topography, but very attractive surroundings. 


J. E. Strrine 


them as a part of their daily lives. This has been true 
in the mill villages. The standards of living have been 
definitely raised and will be kept. 


During this period much more attention has been given 
to basic planning of the mill village. With the introduc- 
tion of improved utilities, the old method in effect a 
generation ago of picking a ridge here and there within 
the area and budding houses along the ridge, regardless 
of land wasted, has been found uneconomical. Necessity 
for proper location and tying in of sewer and water lines, 
street improvements, etc., has made the compact, well 
designed village the most economical type of develop- 
ment. Planning for intensive use of the land, still keep- 
ing lots of sufficient size, has resulted in a much better 
appearing village, wherein each area, if it was not used 
for building purposes, was set aside and gradually im- 
proved for a definite use. 

To name a list of all the mills which have developed 
new or improved villages during the past twenty years 
would almost require a roll call of the entire industry, 
so great are the changes that have been accomplished. 
During the past couple of years, when new mill construc- 
tion has steadied down, there have not been as many 
extensions, but considerable attention has been paid to 
the beautification and improvement of existing villages. 
Yards have been grassed and beautified, parks and play- 
grounds have been developed and improved. Careful 
village planning of ten years ago has shown effects that 
are increasingly evident as time goes by. The more at- 


tractive villages have secured a better class of workers 
and a gradual improvement accomplished by beautifica- 
tion has accompanied the advance in living standards of 
this period. 


View of Lanett Park, Lanett Division, West Point Mfg. 
Co., Lanett, Ala. 
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Among the messages of congratulations that have come 
to us on the occasion of the 20th Birthday of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, are the following letters which are 
received with real appreciation.—Editor. 

Here's my heartiest congratulation to you, on the suc- 
cess you have had in publishing the Textile Bulletin for 
the past twenty year. We are reminded “The heights of 
great men reached and kept was not attained by sudden 
Hight.” 

Having been a close observer of the growth of the 
textile industry for many years, and of the influence you 
have had on it, | am sure your strength has been manifest 
in defending the rights of the industry not only in your 
editorial columns, but also in Congress and before the 
United States Supreme Court, you have had the courage 
to stand alone when necessary for your convictions, | am 
frank to say that from my unbiased viewpoint you have 
had a greater influence for good over the textile industry 
in the South than any other man of my acquaintance. 
‘Long may you live to carry on.” I am—Geo. F. Brietz, 
Superintendent, Selma Cotton Mills, Seima, \. C. 


It has not yet been my pleasure to meet Mr. Clark 
personally, but I wish to say right here, I do not consider 
you a stranger to me and certainly your good paper, the 
Southern Textile Bulletin is no stranger. I remember 
when it use to come to my father fifteen or sixteen years 
ago and for the past few years I have been’a regular 
reader of the Buleltin each week. I get real pleasure and 
satisfaction from reading the good sound articles found 
within its covers. I would like to take this opportunity 
to express my personal appreciation for the good con- 
structive and interesting paper you are so faithfully fur- 
nishing the textile industry, especially the good and 
worthwhile editorials. Your fair and impartial stand at 
all times for the good of the industry as a whole, both 
from the manufacturers point of view and the operatives 
alike, is worth far more to us all, than we might think 
at the time we are reading them. 

Your bold fight on the right side, namely, against, com- 
munism and the detestible parasites who would come into 
our happy and peaceful Southern mill villages, with the 
hore of living fat on money from our weekly pay and giv- 
ing nothing in return, but want, poverty and distress 
meets with my personal and hearty approval. I am with 
you against these. 

Mr. Clark | consider you, through the Bulletin, one 
of the best friends the Southern textile operatives and the 
industry as a whole have today and here's wishing for you 
along with the Bulletin many happy birthday anniver- 
saries, with each year looking brighter as they come on. 
W. C. McAbee, Jr.. Overseer Towel Finishing, Lowell 
Bleachery South, Griffin, Ga. 


May we extend our sincere congratulations to you on 
20 years of successful and splendid work in the interests 
of the textile industry. If the writer remembers correct- 
ly. vour David Clark called on us prior to your first issue 
and we believe we were one of your first advertisers. We 
also believe that it is a fact that we have been one of 
your most continuous advertisers ever since, even if in 
a small way—Geo. G. Brown, Treasurer, The David 
Brown Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
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I wish to take this opportunity of extending my best 
wishes to you in the celebration of your Anniversary on 
March Sth and to express the hope that the Southern 
Textile Bulletin may continue to serve the Southern in- 
dustry tor many more years.—Frank S. Dennis, Macon, 
Ga. 


Twenty years ago, the writer was with Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and I guess was a charter 
member on the first list of subscribers to the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

Reading this journal I have always found it interest- 
ing. Your stand has always been in the interest of the 
Southern cotton industry, and the large family of people 
who make up this great business. 

| wish for the Southern Textile Bulletin and its Editor, 
twenty more years of the “‘things which go to make both 
prosperous, happy and successful-—John L. Robinson, 
Burlington, 


May I congratulate you on the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin, and the wonderful ser- 
vice that you have rendered to the textile industry where- 
ever your paper is found. I have been a subscriber to 
the Bulletin from almost the time that it has been pub- 
lished, and have received great help from it’s pages. 

| also appreciate, and I’m sure that I voice the senti- 
ment of the public, the stand you took in recent uprisings 
among some of the textile plants of the South. Many, 
many congratulations —Dover Mill Company, Overseer 
Carding and Spinning. 


[ am glad to note that another mile stone will have 
been reached on March 5th, 1931, at which time you 
expect to publish a Twentieth Anniversary Number of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

As a constant reader since the first issue of the Bulle- 
tin, | congratulate you for the fearless and most excellent 
manner in which you have so ably represented the textile 
industry of the South. 

Mill executives and operatives alike, are under lasting 
obligations to you, because of your efforts in presenting 
facts on all subjects pertaining to industrial matters, 
thereby rendering a service not fully covered by other 
publications. With every good wish for your future suc- 
cess, I beg to remain.—W. M. Sherard, Hendersonville, 


Permit me to congratulate you upon the 20th mile- 
stone of your pulslication of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 

I well remember meeting in 1910 for the first time in 
Columbia, S. C.. at a meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association and from that day to this you have had my 
respect and the full friendship that such acquaintance- 
ship brings. | 

| have watched the growth of your paper from the 
start and you certainly deserve all the prosperity that 
may have come your way because to start and develop 
a textile journal to the point where you have brought 
your publication has been no bed of roses I am quite 
sure. 

However, your success it seems to me has been based 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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ORANGE 


A Level Dyeing ORANGE for 
Drapery and Upholstery Material 


IGHT fastness coupled with excellent sol- Pontamine Fast Orange EGL may be dyed 
: ubility and level dyeing properties par- on cotton raw-stock, yarn or piece goods. 
ticularly adapt this bright direct orange for On account of its extremely good fastness 
use in the dyeing of upholstery, drapery and it may be applied not only for self shades but 
similar materials. In shade it is between in combination with other direct colors (of 
Pontamine Fast Orange EG and Pontamine __ the same characteristics) for the production 
Fast Orange ER, but it is superior in fastness of browns, tans and grays. W hen union mate- 
to light to either of these dyestuffs. rial is dyed from a neutral bath, the silk tel 

Pontamine Fast Orange practically unstained. Cellulose acetate silk 


EGL has the desirable prop- effect threads are left white. 


Gyn NTS erty of giving full shades Ask the Du Pont Technical Service man 


when dyed from a practically about this product when he calls . . . write 

STUF cold bath. It possesses asupe- our nearest branch office for information. 

u s OFF. rior resistance to the effects E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dye- 
of alkali and chlorine. stuffs Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Pont FAST DYES 


SA LES OFFICES: Boston, Mass.. Charlotte, N. «., Chicago, UL, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. [., and San Francisco, 
Calif, Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada 
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The Quota Plan—Plenty of Pie 


BY F. W. JEFFERSON 


President, Iselin-Jeffe rson Co., New York 


T a recent meeting of the directors of the Association 

of Cotton Textile Merchants the newly elected presi- 
dent, Leavelle McCampbell, stated that the recent 
anomalous position of the cotton mills, improved statis- 
tical position and lower margins of profits, could be ex- 
plained by a homely simile. He said that manufacturers 
and their agents had all been invited to eat a pumpkin 
pie but that the guests had forgotten their manners and 
had refused to await their slice and to use their forks, 
so that the pie was now on the floor with everybody 
grabbing for their part and merely succeeding in getting 
it into their hair, their eyes and their noses. 

How much better, he said, if they had sat around the 
table and had permitted someone in whom they could 
place trust to divide up that pie in proportion to the size 
of the capacity of each to digest it. 

He explained that if they would agree to proceed ac- 
cording to good manners and common sense that they 
would find plenty of pie. 

In this case, the pie to be divided is the yearly demand 
for cloth. This is a determinable quantity. Statistics 
are available to show the country’s capacity to absorb 
print cloths, sheetings, drills, denims, ginghams, cham- 
brays and other staple constructions. 

Statistics are also available as to potential productive 
capacity, and daytime productive capacity. 

It is certain that, in an orderly market, there is de- 
mand for full daytime production which could be absorb- 
ed at fair market value which naturally contemplates 
profit for those whose money is invested in manufactur- 
ing. 

It has been found that the shipments of print cloth for 
the past few years have averaged 1,400,000,000 yards 
annually, and it has been estimated that this is some- 
what in excess of full daytime capacity. Therefore il 
mills would confine their production to daytime for a 
comparatively short period, it is certain that the present 
surplus would ‘soon disappear with a resultant stabiliza- 
tion of prices. 

If these statements are true, it would appear that the 
manufacturers have it within their power to turn losses 
into profits, but the fact remains that the night running 
mills take exception to shutting off a substantial part, in 
some cases fully 50 per cent of their productive capacity, 
while other mills run just as they have always been 
accustomed to operate. 

It would appear that some means ought to be found 
to smooth out this inequality and no doubt this point 
could be satisfactorily cleared up if the quota plan for 
apportionment of production were adopted. 

There are those who contend that the manufacturers 
that have spent money for night running equipment have 
been compensated through extra profits made when the 
trade could absorb the production. 

Whether this is true or not is it really to the advantage 
of the night operators at present to run at cost or for 
inadequate returns while the day operators run at a loss, 
when profits might be made by both types of mills if night 
operation were abandoned? . 

Can it not be demonstrated after a short trial that 
any apparent sacrifice through. decreased production 
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would be paid for many times over by increased profits? 

In holding out for a policy of absolute fairness as be- 
tween themselves and certain competitors, are not some 
manutacturers losing sight of the larger goal, and would 
not the readjustment of spindle hours result in a benefit 
to the trade as a whole, and therefore prove beneficial! 
to the mills making the most drastic curtailment? 

[It is quite possible that some large and successful 
manufacturers who have been vilified by the trade may 
have chosen their course of action because they could 
not sanction any plans heretofore offered. It is not possi- 
ble that these same men would gladly welcome a plan 
which they could see might mean curtailment with profit? 

There are men who refuse to be driven especially 
against their own best judgment but these men are fre- 
quently more than willing to co-operate when a construc- 
tive plan is presented. It is quite possible that some of 
the so-called non-conformists might take an active part 
in working out the quota plan if they could be persuaded 
of the soundness of the theory. 

The quota plan means just what its name implies; 

a proposition to budget production and apportion the 
yardage to be manufactured to the various mills in pro- 
portion to their capacity for producing. In any such 
apportionment fhere are many things to be considered 
but if the plan is adopted in principle a way can be found 
to make it workable. 

If the print cloth group would lead the way and would 
authoritatively delegate to the various units the right to 
manufacture their respective portion of the whole, and no 
more, we should soon cure overproduction and restore 
the orderly market so much desired by seller and buyer 
alike. 

There are five Worth Street commission houses dis- 
tributing 70 per cent of all the print cloths; with five 
more added, the combined group would control 87 per 
cent. It is not difficult to sell to the heads of these 
houses the sound theory of budgeted production. The 
majority of these selling houses are willing and anxious 
to work out a plan for sales by quota, but there is more 
work to be done. 

The mills represented by these selling houses must 
agree to accept their quotas if the plan is to be successful. 
Any mill would rather sell one million pounds at six 
cents per pound profit than two million at a cent or two 
margin, or possibly on merely a break even basis, there- 
fore the problem is to convince the mills of the results 
to be obtained, and a comprehensive analysis of statistics 
should demonstrate these facts. 

The procedure for setting a quota plan into operation 
is not particularly difficult. The first move would be the 
delegation of authority by the mills to their accredited 
selling agents to act for them in the fixing of quotas. 

The second step would be the submission of data by 
each selling house to the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

The authority selected and agreed upon to work out 
the quotas would be confronted with some difficulties but 
if there was a general agreement upon the soundness of 
the plan, these obstructions could be hurdled. 

The often repeated argument that a mill having been 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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“When a man stands in his own way, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
313 West Exchange Street. 
Providence, R. I. 


everything stands in his way. 


Our engineers’ advice costs you 
nothing and may result in changing 
red figures into black figures, with a 
sweet running plant and better work- 
ing conditions for labor as‘a bonus, 

1. AMCO humidifers wash th. 
air many times every hour. 2. Ab- 
sorb heat of machinery. 3. Permit 
maximum speed in al] departments. 
4. Eliminate fly and static. 5. Give 
your finished product the moisture 
content needed. 


— Thoreau 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


Ross Whitehead & Co.., 
1111 Beaver Hal! Hill 
Monatreal, P. Q., Canada 


Led. 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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The quickest way to squeeze a substan- 
tial sum of money out of operations is to go 
after and capture the money now being 
stolen by imperfect humidity. 

The cost of perfect humidification 
quickly comes back in two ways—-econ- 
omy in manufacture and a better.product. 

Very often a system only ten years old 
defeats the finest mac hinery and the finest 
management brains because in the past 
decade no greater progress has been made 
in any field of commercial activity than 
in that of humidification. 


. 
Why stand in your own way? 

Get the facts 
ately cut costs and increased profits. 

These mills were picked by |. W. Cox, 
Jr., textile specialist, as ty pical of hessdteds 
of other mills which made from $5,000 to 
$75,000 a year by correcting the faults of 
old humiditying equipment. 

Send today for this authentic _Teport— 

“Tours through Textile Tangles.” It is free. 


how 43 mills immedi- 


This newly designed Amco Humid- 
ity Control auto matically regulates 
and controls humidity in textile 
and other mills without using wet or 
dry bulb actuated devices. Thou- 
sands in field service attest its splen- 
did and satisfactory performance. 


SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville, C. 
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New Uses and New Opportunities 
Kor Cotton 


BY GEORGE A. SLOAN 


President, Cotton-T extile Institute, Inc. 


N a year that has been replete with developments of 

extraordinary significance to the cotton textile indus- 
try, it is distinctly encouraging to note during that period 
the marked increase of interest in extending the markets 
for a wide variety of cotton products in a number of im- 
portant industrial fields, as well as in the realm of fash- 
ion. Of the many projects in which the Institute has 
been engaged none has had the appeal to the country at 
large, or has been more helpful in creating to the country 
and helpful interest of the general public in our industry's 
problems, than the work of our New Uses Section. At 
this time when prospects are favorable that the mills can 
proceed with fewer of the major difficulties that have 
been harassing the pursuit of sound merchandising poli- 
cies over the past few years, it is opportune to call atten- 
tion anew to the importance of this work for the future. 

Happily there are at hand many influences with the 
help of which the cotton textile industry can take full 
advantage of a present favorable situation to extend its 
markets. Taking precedence there is first an interested 
public which is prompt to show on every occasion its 
growing appreciation of the qualities of cotton for a host 
of purposes. No more striking evidence of this fact is to 
be found than the increasing eagerness of various Civic 
and social groups to sponsor organized efforts looking 
toward a larger consumption of cotton in some form. 
Of a number of such instances wherein the Institute is 
giving its co-operation, there may be mentioned as typi- 
cal the splendid work of the Gastonia, N. C., Chamber 
of Commerce in conjunction with the local women’s 
clubs, where a comprehensive program has been launched 
with a vigor exceeded only by the enthusiasm of the 
backers of the plan. 

From another direction, comes the active co-operation 
of Federal and State governmental agencies in offering 
assistance along various specific lines in the development 
of new uses. For example, a corps of government scien- 
tists and economists are devoting practically their entire 
time to the development of the program of both techni- 
cal and commercial research of the New Uses Committee 
made up of officials of both the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce and representatives of the 
Institute. Similarly our New Uses Section has been 
called upon to collaborate in the work of the Southern 
conference of State commissioners which met in Memphis 
earlier this year to co-ordinate the efforts of individual 
State agricultural commissions in developing pepecnt and 
potential uses for cotton. 

CoTToN CLotH LETTERHEADS 

As indicative ofthe unseen possibilities in many 6f.the 
new uses referred to the Institute and to which our New 
Uses Section is giving continuing study may be cited the 
amazing developments of the utilization of the cotton 
cloths first suggested for letterheads and business station- 
ery. Here was an idea that was first brought forward 
largely because of its novelty. The novelty and atten- 
tion-value were important attributes undoubtedly in 
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stimulating the demand for letterheads, that in a short 
six months consumed about 2,000,000 square yards of 
fabric, but during that time in which notable improve- 
ments in finish occurred, new and enduring advantages 
were discovered. Durability and attractive appearance 
suggest its suitability for a number of purposes, for which 
the New Uses Section of the Institute is now aggressive- 
ly promoting. These include book jackets, menu cards, 
business calling cards and legal documents. Talking pic- 
ture and radio broadcasting studios are finding it advan- 
tageous to use manuscripts of cotton on account of their 
noiseless and “‘crackle-proof”’ qualities before the micro- 
phone. 

An interesting. example of the possibilities in finding 
new uses for long familiar cotton fabrics is afforded in 
the results of recent experiments with various wall cover- 
ings for the exhibit galleries at the Art Center, New York. 
These service tests of the past year have demonstrated 
conclusively that for the purpose a tarlatan cloth, best 
known perhaps for its utility as a foundation fabric for 
various types of costumes, has unique advantages. These 
have been found to be— 

1. Its pleasing neutral effect as a background for paint- 
ings and other art exhibits. 

2. Its dust-repellant quality. 

The invisibility of uncovered nail holes in the fab- 
ric occasioned by the frequent changes of pictures in posi- 
tion. 

The Instiute is collaborating in the draft of a report 
of the tests which is to be presented to a nation-wide 
meeting of museum and art gallery directors in Philadel- 
phia next month. The recommendation on this occasion 
of a glazed tarlatan as the most satisfactory wall covering 
for these particular service conditions will open up im- 
mediately an entirely new market for 1,000,000 yards of 
this fabric. 

WATERPROOF FABRICS 

In still another field, the proven strength and lightness 
of weight of a waterproofed heavy cotton sheeting have 
made possible the use of the latter in the construction of 
the hulls of motor boats and small cruisers. The fabric 
is inserted between two layers of wood planking obviating 
the need for calking and assuring the permanent water- 
tight condition of the hull even after a winter’s lay-up 
of the boat. In addition, the weight of the boat is re- 
duced by the elimination of ribs commonly used in the 
hull without imparing the strength of the latter. 


Another development of major scope and decided im- 
portance in the future broadening of our markets is the 
determination of the farmer, noted at this time, to con- 
tribute his full share in effecting an increased consump- 
tion of cotton. During the past year there have been 


recurring evidence of the increasing favor of cotton bags 


in the marketing of a wide variety of farm products, 

especially nuts, vegetables and even. certain fruits. In 

connection with the Institute’s promotion of this item, 
(Continued on Page $2) 
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They gave him 


but Spring 193] finds him 
\ healthier than ever before 


ING COTTON has been 


the miracle man of the busi- 


ness world. Given up for 
dead, he has come back stronger than 
ever before, Slowly but surely in the 
last few years, cottons have surged 
into new popularity. 


And this Spring they attain new 
“highs” in fashion prominence. Never 
before have cottons been offered in 
such a variety of weaves and weights, 
with such finish and “feel’’, in such 
charming and colorful designs. Never 
before have cottons been sought more 
eagerly by well-dressed women! 

The story of cotton’s come-back 
has many interesting angles. But none 
is more interesting than the impor- 
tant part played by trademarking 


and identification. 


Here are just a few of the impor- 
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tant advantages secured by the manu- 


facturer who trademarks his cottons: 


1. Absolute protection agatnst sub- 
stitution. 


2. More effective advertising. 


3, Aname that builds up invalu- 


able good will, 


4. Steady, repeat-demand that 1: 


neither seasonal nor stationary. 


And then there is the obvious advan- 
tage of naming your fabric. The con- 
sumer will learn that name. . . use it 
when she comes back for more... 
when she buys made-up merchandise 

. when she “bridges”’ or “teas” 


with friends. 


In the last few years Kaumagraph 
has helped many a manufacturer. In 
some cases we have actually created 
and designed the trademark. Often 
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Kaumagraph has had the trademark 


registered, Always Kaumagraph has 


shown the manufacturer the idea! 
way to apply his trademark—with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers con- 
stitute the perfect method of applying 
trademarks to textiles with beauty, 
economy and absolute clarity. To fa- 
cilitate the application of Kaumagraph 
Transfers we have designed special 
machinery that reduces marking costs 
to a negligible item. We will be glad 
to mail you additional information... 
or, if you prefer, we'll send a special 
representative to tell you more, 


» 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick St. New York City 
Boston... Chicago... Philadelphia... Los Angeles 


Chattanooga, Tenn... Charlotte, N.C... . Paris, 


Ontario. . . Paris, France. . . Manchester, England 


for dead 
| 
| 
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Rayon’s Remarkable Record 


BY H. W. ROSE 


Southern Sales Manager, The Viscose Company 


I! so happens that the twenty years period covered by 

this Anniversary Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin coincides exactly with the period of commercial 
production of rayon in this country. It seems appro- 
priate then, that we pause for a moment and look back 
over these twenty years with perhaps a peep into the 
past beyond that time, and see how rayon has reached 
its present prominent position as a textile. 

Perhaps such a glance is further appropriate at this 
time, since some of us have already been pausing under 
the influence of 1930, and we can steal a moment to gain 
a bit of perspective while drawing a deep breath and 
again lengthening our stride into the pace that has be- 
come accepted as normal in the rayon industry. 


RAYON -IN TuHrrp PLACE 


Today rayon stands in third place as a textile fiber. It 
ranks after cotton and wool, though it is steadily gaining 
on them both, and it has several years since surpassed 
silk in importance. It would hardly be safe to venture 
that there is a home in the country today without some 
article of rayon. ‘“Milady,” as the fashion sheets insist 
on calling her, wears rayon from her ribboned winter hat, 
and “‘straw’ and transparent summer garden hat, to her 
satin slippers and sheer hose. It has found usefulness in 
her home as bedspreads, damask, draperies, upholstery, 
rugs and carpets, shades, wall covering, towels—in short, 
there were counted in one department store not long 
ago 243 different articles of rayon merchandise. This 
ever increasing diversity of the comparatively new fibre 
accounts for the peak consumption of 140,000,000 pounds 
of the yarn in this country and 123,000,000 pounds pro- 
duction, 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 


And yet, twenty years ago, when the Southern Textile 
Bulletin first undertook the enlightment of the textile 
trade this country made its first rayon and managed to 
spin the proud total of 350,000 pounds. Ten years before 
that it was only a chemist’s hope. In 1900 it was the 
dream of many chemists to make an artificial silk thread 
commercially successful, but it had been accomplished 
only in a small, though spectacular way by the French 
chemist Count De Chardonnet. 


THe DAWN OF AN IDEA 


Let us look back for a moment as far as the dawn of 
the idea of artificial silk. There was a French scientist, 
Rene de Reaumur, who was extremely active in the 18th 
century in mathematics, metallurgy, astronomy, meterol- 
ogy, and nearly every other branch of science, including 
natural history. His greatest work was a six volume 
entomological study entitled, ““Memories pour servir a 
l’historie des insects,’ published in Amsterdam in 1734. 
This imaginative and indefatigable investigator in the 
midst of this classic work on insects pointed the way to 
making artificial silk. He wrote: “Silk is only a liquid 
gum which has to be dried: could we not make silk our- 
selves with gums and resins? ‘This id@a. whith would 
apepar at first sight fancifulis more promising when ex- 
‘amined more closely. It Was already been proved that it 
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is possible to make varnishes which possess the essential 
qualities of silk. China and similar varnishes are un- 
affected by solvents; water has no affect on them; the 
greatest degree of heat to which our fabrics are exposed 
could not change them. If we had threads of varnish we 
could ‘make them into fabrics which, by their brilhancy 
and strength, would imitate those of silk, and which 
would equal them in value, for good varnishes when 
properly dried have no smell. But how can we draw out 
these varnishes into threads? We cannot, perhaps hope 
to draw out these threads as fine as those obtained from 
silkworms, but this degree of fineness is unnecessary, and 
it does not seem impossible either to spin them into 
threads, or to spin them even as fine as natural silk, when 
we consider to what extent art may be carried.” 


Reaumur had already, in 1710 written a paper suggest- 
ing the possibility of using spiders to produce silk, con- 
sidered at the time to be so important that the Chinese 
Emporer Kang-he had it translated. In the paragraph 
quoted above, however, he gave a remarkably clear pic- 
ture of the possibilities which were to be followed up a 
century later. 

In spite of this broad hint, it was over a hundred years 
before chemical research resulted in anything that led 
directly to the production of artificial silk. In 1855, a 
chemist in Lausanne named Andemais succeeded in spin- 
ning some fine threads from collodin, and he called the 
product artificial silk. It could not be used as such, but 
the process was later found practical for the production 
of carbon filaments for lamps. In fact, the cellulose re- 
search, and under this pressure, several discoveries were 
made in converting cellulose into.a fluid and thence into 
a thread. | 

THE FATHER OF RAYON 


A series of patents appear between 1855 and 1900 cov- 
ering processes that contributed much to the making of 
artificial silk, but the first patent taken out under which 
artificial silk was spun and fabric subsequently woven 
was that of Count De Chardonnet in 1884. In his meth- 
od he used nitro-cellulose, and in the Exposition at Paris 
in 1889, he exhibited fabrics woven from his thread. 
As this was the first appearance of an artificial silk fabric, 
to De Chardonnet goes the honor of being the father 
of the rayon industry. A modification of his method is 
used in this country today by the Tubize Company and 
accounts for 6 per cent of our total production. 

In the same year as De Chardonnet’s original patent, 
1884, the English chemist Weston took out a patent on 
a different process which survived as one of the four in 
use today. In'‘his research toward making carbon fila- 
ments he used a solution of copper and ammonia.to break 
down the cellulose, He was successful in making lamp 
filaments by thi€@nethe)-but-it waited for Despeiss to 
apply it to the making of artificial silk, Despeiss patent- 
ed it for that. purpese in 1890, but he left it in the ex- 
perimental stage. In 1897 the same general process with 
modifications was patented by Fremery and Urban and 
the product was called “Pauley Silk.” Still it did not 
pass the experimental stage, but in 1900 a modification 
by Bronnert was patented that led to the successful pro- 
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duction of cuprammonium rayon and he is therefore gen- 
erally conceded to be the inventor of this one of the 
four methods in use today. It is used in our country by 
the American Bemberg Corporation and accounts for 
something over 1 per cent of our production. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE METHOD 


The cellulose acetate method was developed during the 
same time. In fact it was the first method used for 
cellulose solution and occupied more research than any 
other method, but it was not until 1901 that it was 
S brought into prominence by two English chemists, Gross 
mand Bevan. Even then it was not applied commercially 
Sto making artificial silk. During the World War the 
= british government made cellulose acetate dope for water 
proofing airplane fabrics and after the war these plants 
mwere converted to spin rayon by the same process, and 
sthe British Celanese was organized. The Celanese Cor- 
Bporation of America uses the same method as do units of 
eth Viscose Company, DuPont Rayon Company, and Cha- 
Stillon Corporation. The process accounts for 8 per cent 
Sof the production today in the United States. 
™ Meanwhile these same English chemists, Cross and 
= Bevan, had in 1892 patented another process known as 
Sthiocarbonate of cellulose. An inventor of electric lamps 
B named Stearn became interested and with Cross, suc- 
sceeded in making carbon lamp filaments by this process. 
It did not reach startling proportions through this busi- 
Mness, as carbon filaments were soon replaced by other 
Btypes, but the viscose process, as it was called, was destin- 
med to become by far the most important in the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk. An English silk weaving concern, 
§Courtaulds Limited, recognized the possible future for an 
artificial silk and bought the rights to the Cross and 
= Bevan patent. 
= Spinning had so far consisted in forcing the cellulose 
msolution through a spinnent to form a single solid fila- 
@ment, or horsehair. Another Englishman, Tophan, gave 
sthis process tremendous impetus with an invention draw- 
ming the filaments into a box or pot on a spindle and wind- 
4 ing the thread by centrifugal force against the sides of 
Improvements had advanced the process to such 
ga point by 1906 that Courtauld built the first viscose 
@plant. This was the first step in the actual production 
mo! viscose rayon, which today accounts for 85 per cent 
; of the world’s production. 


First AMERICAN PLANT 


m \s uses for this new textile fibre were developed it 
@came to the United States and found its way into braid, 
4 millinery, materials and such coarser decorative: fabrics. 
3 [he yarn was quite harsh at first, but when the filaments 
mere made finer and the thread became softer, it began 
@ ‘© appear in hosiery knit goods, silk, cotton and wool mix- 
@ ‘ures, upholstery, plush and underwear. Thus, by 1910, 
mthe need for a production plant in this country was evi- 
mdent. The Viscose Company's first plant was started 
‘ that year at Marcus Hook, Pa., and the following year 
m= tS first production was sold in the trade. 


GROWTH IN PRODUCTION 


4 Oi the twenty years covering the period of rayon pro- 
mcuction in the United States, the Viscose Company stood 
q alone lor the first ten years. The history of the artificial 
mesilk industry shows a Steady improvement of the yarn in 
met and dry strength, in diversity of size offered and in 
increasing the number of filaments for each count. This 
led to the rapid adoption of the yarn for use in the vari- 
fous textile mills and the production had to be increased 
rapidly to keep pace with the demand. The following 
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table gives a clear picture of the phenomenal speed with 
which the new fibre grew after the first 350,000 spun in 
1911. 

Total U.S. 


Lbs. produced Lbs. imported 


In U.S. Consumption 
1912 1,100,000 1 600,000 2,700,000 
1913 1,560,000 2,400,000 3,960,000 
1914 2,400,000 2,760,000 5,160,000 
1915 4,100,000 2,780,000 6,880,000 
1916 5,750,000 2,050,000 7,800,000 
1917 6,700,000 500,000 7,200,000 
1918 5,800,000 290,000 6,090,000 
1919 8,180,000 1,150,000 9,330,000 
1920 10,250,000 1,850,000 12,100,000 


This means that there was an average yearly increase 
of a million, pounds with the amazing total of 1,000 
per cent increase over the ten years. In 1917 the Viscose 
Company built a second plant at Roanoke, Va., but the 
war prevented full operation that year and the next, and 
it was not until 1919 that this increased capacity made 
itself evident. From year to year new units have been 
added to the Roanoke plant and today it is still the larg- 
est rayon plant in the world, with a staff of employees 
numbering between five and six thousand. 

We find in this table that the importations from Europe 
remained fairly constant for the ten year period. This 
might seem remarkable in view of the rapidly increasing 
home production during that time, but it resulted in- 
evitably from the keen pioneering activity that was going 
on. In spite of the constant expanding of the spinning 
plants both at Marcus Hook and Roanoke, the demand 
kept ahead of production; but this situation was not 
created without great effort both on the part of the yarn 
manufacturer and the mills. Rayon had to be adapted 
to various fabrics and the mills had to be adapted to the 
use of rayon. While the inventors had deliberately tried 
to imitate the silk worm and its product they had suc- 
ceeded in producing a distinctly new fiber. Rayon was 
found to have different characteristics from silk, wool or 
cotton, and this meant the development of machines for 
winding on cops, quills, spools, cones and beams and 
the adaptation of looms and knitting machines to these 
various characteristics. The personnel had to be trained 
during years of experimenting and producing in the vari- 
ous types of mills until a general competence and confi- 
dence was secured. 

DEVELOPMENT CONTINUES RAPID 

The second period of ten years, from 1921 to date was 
one of competition and continued rapid development. 
Rayon proved its worth during the war by reaching the 
phenomenal peak price of $6.00 per pound for 150 denier 
A quality, and on the open market premiums of $2.00 per 
pound were paid over that price. True, that was under 
conditions of extreme shortage, but the bare fact that 
the comparatively new yarn could command such a price 
under any conditions proved conclusively that its place 
was assured and that the industry was here to stay. 

Such prices called the attention of other interests to 
the rayon field and of other foreign producers to the 
American market. Much remained to be learned about 
rayon, and for that matter still does today, but the most 
difficult pioneering period was over and the yarn had 
permeated a great number of the textile branches.  Fur- 
thermore, basic patents on the viscose process, which by 
then had proved to be the overwhelming favorite of the 
four processes, had expired and except for individual 
machine patents and refinements of formula, the field was 
wide open. There were still two retarding factors, how- 
ever, on any tendency toward a stampede into the rayon 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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History and Development of the 


Synthetic © Yarn Industry 


BY CHAS. E. MULLIN, D.Sc, F.ALC., 


Professor of Chemistry, Rayon, and Dyeing, and Head of the Division of Textile Chemistry, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


(All tights reser ved by Author) 


HE synthetic yarn industry of the world is now about 

forty years old, and that of America only about 
twenty years of age. Less than fifty years ago synthetic 
yarn existed only in the imagination of a few men, and 
today we hear almost as much about these materials as 
we do about any of the natural fibers. Each variety of 
our four present types of synthetic yarns is a monument 
to the success of research in an industry very closely re- 
lated to, or even a part of, the textile industry. What 
an incentive this wonderful success should be to the dif- 
ferent branches of the textile industry! 


Today, as never before, the world is making tremen- 
dous scientific and technical progress, and the growth of 
the synthetic yarn industry into one of the major indus- 
tries in the United States in about twenty years Is at 
least remarkable, especially when we consider how little 
progress has been made in certain other fields of the tex- 
tile industry. This progress is particularly striking when 
we consider that acetate silk, which is now leading the 
field in interest, has been developed almost entirely since 
the war, that is, since 1918. Truly, “a little child shall 
lead them” refers to the textile industry, and may the 
successful synthetic yarn industry lead all the textile 
industry to success! It is extremely interesting to find 
what a large proportion of the most successful cotton 
plants today are using synthetic yarns in their products 
in some way. 

HISTORICAL 


It has been said that there is nothing new under the 
sun and this sometimes appears to be true. Although the 
synthetic yarns are only about forty years old, the fact 
that the men of long ago gave at least some thought to 
this problem is proven by the following quotation from 
Robert Hooke’s book on “‘Micrographia,” first published 
in 1665. 

“A conjecture, that it may perhaps be possible to spin 
a kinde of artificial Silk out of some glutinous substance 
that may equalize natural Silk.” “A pretty kinde of 
artificial Stuff I have seen, looking almost like transpar- 
ent Parchment, Horn, or Ising-glass, and perhaps some 
such thing it may be made of, which being transparent, 
and of a glutinous nature, and easily mollifed by keeping 
in water, as | found upon trial, had imbib’d, and did re- 
main ting’d with a great variety of very vivid colours, 
and to the naked eye it look’d like the substance of Silk. 
And I have often thought, that probably there might be 
a way found out, to make an artificial glutinous compo- 
sition, much resembling, if not full as good, nay better, 


*As used in this paper, the term synthetic yarn includes all of 
the man-made fibers, that is the acetate, nitrate, cuprammonium, 
and viscose silks, which were at one time collectively known as 
artificial silks. Later they were collectively called rayons, but 
more recently this word has been applied particularly to synthetic 
yarn produced by the viscose process, which process now accounts 
for some 85 per cent of the world’s synthetic yarn production. 
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than that Excrement, or whatever other substance it be 
out of which, the Silk-worm wire-draws his clew. If such 
a composition were found, it were certainly an easie mat- 
ter to find very quick ways of drawing it out into smal! 
wires for use.” 

Although Hooke mentidns having seen an artificial 
substance much resembling silk, it is not again found in 
the literature until about a hundred years later, when 
some French chemists attempted to produce an artificial 
silk. The foremost of this group was Reaumur, an inter- 
nationally known naturalist, physicist and chemist, to 
whom credit is often given for first suggesting an artificia! 
silk. In his “Memoires pour servir a |’histoire des in- 
sects,” Paris, 1734, Reaumur proposes that artificial silk 
fibers be made from varnish or other gums. 

SPIDER SILK 

A few years later, in 1740, Bon produced stockings and 
gloves, not from artificial silk, but from yarns made from 
spider webs and, in fact, it was at one time seriously pro- 
posed to utilize spider silk- commercially; one of the 
principal difficulties being the domestication of the spi- 
ders. 

The next experiments recorded in the literature are 
those of Dubet, a Frenchman, who killed silk worms by 
placing them in vinegar, and then drew filaments from 
the silky gum obtained from the dead worms. These ex- 
periments were not very successful and are described in 
‘La Muriometrie, instruction nouvelle sur le lever de la 
soir,’ published in 1770. We then have a lapse of about 
seventy years in the literature, until 1842, when Schwabe 
reported various experiments upon the production of 
artificial silk before the British Association in Manches- 
ter. It appears that Schwabe was the first to build a 
machine for the manufacture of artificial silk, as well as 
the first to obtain a filament by forcing the solution 
through a fine hole, as is now done on a large scale. The 
previous investigators had formed their filaments by 
drawing out the viscous solution. 

The next development was the first patent covering the 
manufacture of an artificial fiber, granted to Audemars 
of Lausanne, as British Patent No. 283 in 1855. This 
was the first proposal to use a solution of cellulose nitrate, 
which was discovered in 1846, to manufacture an artifi- 
cial silk by any method resembling our present processes. 
Audemars prepared his cellulose nitrate from the bast 
fibers of the mulberry tree, evidently believing that as 
the silk-worms were fed on mulberry leaves, this material 
should yield the best artificial silk. The filaments were 
drawn out of the viscous solution, as had been done by 
the earlier workers, with the exception of Schwabe. 
Audemars’ process was not successful, but it was along 
the same chemical lines as the processes later used by 
Sir J. W. Swan, Weston, Crookes, Swinburne, Wynne, 
and others in their search for a suitable filament for the 
first incandescent electric lamps. 
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Tue INFLUENCE oF Evectric LIGHTING ON YARNS 

Many textile men do not know that our whole synthetic 
arn industry of today is based upon the search for “car- 
on filaments” for the old “carbon bulbs” of the early 
lectric lighting industry. In the early 80’s, after Edison 
had invented the electric lamp, there was a great demand 
for cellulose fibers sufficiently long, and with the charac- 
eristics necessary to give a satisfactory carbon filament 
for the electric bulbs. Bamboo and many other long 
atural fibers were used at first, but-were not entirely 
itisfactory. Many researchers were attracted to this 
ew and rapidly growing lighting industry, and every 
ype of our present four yarns, nitro, cupra, viscose, and 
.cetate silk, was made for use as a filament in electric 
light bulbs, before it was used for textile purposes. 
J. W. Swan was one of those searching for a suitable 
lectric lamp filament, and in 1883 he received British 
Patent No. 5,978, covering the manufacture of heavy 
laments by the cellulose nitrate process. This was the 
rst of the modern patents, and many of the processes 
ater used by Count Hilaire de €hardonnet, Father of 
the Synthetic Yarn Industry, were adaptions of those 
developed by Swan. Swan did not overlook the fact that 
a synthetic yarn would be of interest to the textile indus- 
try, and in 1884 and 1885, he exhibited in London the 
first samples of synthetic yarn and fabrics made from 
these yarns. 


Chardonnet was working along the same lines and re- 
ceived his first patent, covering the manufacture of coarse 
threads or filaments, from an ether and alcohol solution 

mof cellulose nitrate, on November 11, 1884. In the same 

mayear he organized the first company for the commerciali- 
zation of his process. After years of financial failure, 
Chardonnet made the first public exhibit of fabrics con- 
taining his yarn at the Paris Exposition of 1889. This 
exhibit attracted new capital to the enterprise and it has 
been stated that 31,000 pounds of very irregular, single 
hiament yarn were manufactured in 1892, thirty-nine 
years ago. This was sold under the name of Artiseta. 

Chardonnet’s first yarn consisted of cellulose nitrate, 
gun cotton, and was hardly suitable for ladies’ wear when 
smoking. In fact it was so inflammable and dangerous 

m@ that merchants refused to permit it on their shelves and 
@ 4 law was passed prohibiting its use for certain purposes. 
m One of the early developments was the denitration proc- 
ess, that is, the removal of the nitrate groups from the 
yarn, leaving a regenerated cellulose yarn, which resem- 
bles our present nitro or nitrate yarn in chemical consti- 


tution. Our present nitrate yarn was developed from this 
process. 


CUPRAMMONIUM YARN 

o™ The cellulose nitrate process was not the only one to 
@ attract the attention of the early investigators. Schweizer 

s had found, in 1857, that cellulose, such as purified cotton, 
etc., was soluble in a solution of copper hydroxide in 
strong ammonia, and on May 9, 1890, L. H. Despeissis 
was granted the first patent covering the manufacture of 
a synthetic yarn by the cuprammonium process. The 
inventor died before he had completed his patent but the 
process was taken up and completed by others who have 
developed the cuprammonium yarn of today. 

Viscose SILK 

C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan were English chemists of 
remarkable ability, engaged in the study of cellulose. In 
1891, Cross discovered that when cellulose was treated 
with a strong caustic soda solution, to form soda-cellu- 
lose, this soda-cellulose would form a compound with car- 
bon disulfide which is soluble in alkaline solution. They 
received British Patent, No. 8,700 in 1892, covering the 
manutacture of viscose, and thus started the viscose silk 
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industry. It is interesting to note that viscose silky re+ 
ceived its name from the viscous nature of the cellglose 
solution used to produce the yarn. 


ACETATE SILK 


The first patent proposing the manufacture of filaments 
or yarn from cellulose acetate was granted in the United 
States to A. D. Little, W. H. Walker and H. S. Mock in 
1902, and research along this line was carried on in 
America for about twenty-five years, until the Lustron 
Company was sold to the Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica in 1927. 

In the meantime Drs. Henri and Camille Dreyfus had 
been engaged in the investigation of cellulose acetate in 
Switzerland, where they had produced a little acetate 
yarn. Early in the World War the Dreyfus brothers 
were called to England to manufacture cellulose acetate 
for use in the manufacture of aeroplane dopes. At the 
close of the war their attention again turned to acetate 
silk and the present tremendously successful acetate silk 
is the result of their research and perseverence in this 
field. 

As indicated above, we now have four separate and 
distinct types of synthetic yarns. All of these are made 
from cellulose, in the form of cotton linters or wood pulp, 
the same material as cotton, and are chemically abso- 
lutely unrelated to natural silk in composition. In fact 
their nearest resemblance to natural silk is in their ap- 
pearance, form, physical, and textile properties. 

2 GENERAL Process OF MANUFACTURE 

In a general way, all of the processes of synthetic yarn 
manufacture are very similar, but they differ quite widely 
as to the details of each process. In each case the nat- 
ural cellulose is well purified, to remove all undesirable 
materials, and then treated in such a way as to dissolve 
it. The different methods of bringing the cellulose into 
solution constitute one of the major differences in the 
various processes of synthetic yarn manufacture. 

In each process the cellulose solution is spun to give 
the actual filaments or threads of yarn. This spinning 
operation bears little resemblance to the spinning of cot- 
ton or other short fibers, except that in both cases the 
spinning is the operation wherein the yarn is actually 
formed. 

In spinning all synthetic yarns, the cellulose solution 
is forced through fine holes, generally in a small metal 
plate, called a spinmneret, into a liquid or gas which re- 
moves the solvent, leaving the cellulose behind in the 
form of filaments or yarn. In other words, the cellulose 
is precipitated or coagulated in the form of a very fine 
thread or filament. If the cellulose is forced into a 
liquid, this process is called wet spinning, but if air is 
used to evaporate the solvent, it is called dry spinning. 

In the usual process of spinning synthetic yarn, each 
spinneret has many fine holes and, hence, many individ- 
ual filaments are formed in one group. These filaments 
are collected together and twisted, either in the spinning 
operation or later, to form the synthetic yarn or thread 


‘as it appears in the textile industry. 


It should be understood, of course, that the above is 
merely a brief and very simple outline of the general 
procedure of all synthetic yarn manufacturing processes. 
Many other more or less important steps are included in 
each method of manufacture. The various steps may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Purification and bleaching of the crude cellulose. 

2. Solution of the cellulose by various chemical proc- 
esses. 

3. Ageing or ripening of the cellulose solution. 
cose process only.) 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Rayon’s Record 
(Continued from Page 29) 


making business. For a plant sufficiently large to offer 
a continuous supply for any considerable number of con- 
sumer mills, the initial outlay required was millions of 
dollars; and to operate such a plant there had to be a 
connection of some sort with a source of technical 
formation in Europe, where all four commercially suc- 
cessful processes were developed, and where up to that 
time, three of them still remained. While there were 
several experimental laboratories and units in this coun- 
try and many able chemists studying the whole subject, 
still there was by no means any rule of thumb on the 
making of the yarn, and its commercial success lay in 
the actual experience of the men who had been at it. 
However with continental producers witnessing the un- 
qualified success of the Viscose Company in this country 
over a ten year period, it is not at all surprising to find 
them eager to enter this field. 
INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 

Three other factors alSo influenced the establishing of 
new rayon factories. During the war there had been a 
tremendous impetus given to the science of chemistry as 
a whole and to the chemistry of cellulose in particular, 
and there were accordingly a number of trained chemists 
where knowledge and training could be readily adapted 
to the production of rayon. There were numerous plants 
for making gun cotton and cellulose gun powder, which 
after the war were useelss for their original purpose in a 
commercial way, but which could be readily adapted to 
the making of rayon. There also was a considerable 
amount of wealth accumulated during the war in the 
manufacture of war materials which was now available 
for investment in the necessarily expensive layout of size- 
able rayon factories. 

In 1920 there appeared in the field the names of four 
new companies incorporated for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk yarn. The Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America was incorporated March 3, 1920. It was spon- 
sored by the Tubize interests of Brussels and, therefore, 
was prepared to manufacture by the nitrocellulose meth- 
od. It was not difficult to locate a plant in which nitro- 
cellulose had been prepared during the war and the 
Tubize Company took over the powder plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., at Hopewell, Va. Within two 
years they had their production up to two million pounds, 
and this capacity has steadily increased each year until 
in 1929 the company turned out about 8,000,000 pounds. 

New ComMPANIes ENTER FIELD 

In that year the American Chatillon Corporation got 
into production, after having been sponsored by La Soie 
de Chatillon of Italy and incorporated in April 1928 to 
manufacture both viscose and acetate rayon in Rome, 
Ga. In 1930 these two American companies merged and 
formed the Tubize-Chatillon Corporation and thus com- 
bined forces to manufacture rayon by the three main pro- 
cesses of the four in this country. From the latest avail- 
able figures they have a combined capacity of around 
10,000,000 pounds. 

Another corporation to appear in the field in 1920 was 
the Du Pont Fibresilk Company, incorporated April 19th 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. This firm started 
at Buffalo, N. Y., making rayon by the viscose method 
as applied by their associates, Comtoir des Textiles Arti- 
ficiels of Paris. The production was increased at that 


plant and in 1923 the growing demand for rayon war- 
ranted the building of a second. The government powder 
plant at Old Hickory, Tenn. had not been used since the 
war and Du Pont now bought it and built a rayon plant 
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there. Three years later they still found that existing 
factories could not meet the demand for yarn and to keep 
pace with the speeding industry, the company bought a 
third site near Richmond, Va., in 1927 and built a third 
plant for the manufacture of viscose yarn. Meanwhile 
in 1925 the company name was changed to Du Pont 
Rayon Company. Their fourth plant, started in 1928 at 
Waynesboro, Va., was built to make cellulose acetate 
rayon, which was growing in favor. This plant operates 
under an agreement with ‘“Rhodiaseta,” Rousillon, 
France. Today the total capacity for the four plants is 
about 27,000,000 pounds a year. 

A third company to appear in 1920 was the Industrial 
Fibre Corporation of America. It was organized through 
a merger of the American Borvisk Company and Snia 
Viscosa. A plant was built at Cleveland, Ohio, and put 
into production, using the viscose method. In 1925, the 
production of this company reached over two million 
pounds. In July of that year it underwent a re-organiza- 
tion and became known as the Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion. Financial control came into American hands and 
the officers took steps to keep pace with the other manu- 
facturers and the growing demand for the yarn. Units 
were added at Cleveland, and in 1929 a new plant was 
built at Covington, Va., which also uses the viscose meth- 
od. Today this company has a capacity of about 10,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The Acme Artificial Silk Company was the fourth to 
appear in 1920. It was incorporated in December of that 
year and succeeded the Cleveland Art Silk Company at 
Cleveland, Ohio, equipped for the production of viscose 
rayon. In 1925 it was incorporated as the Acme Rayon 
Corporation. It produces about a million pounds a year. 

Meanwhile the Viscose Company continued increasing 
to provide its share of the now thoroughly popular yarn. 
In 1921 a third plant was built at Lewistown, Pa. In 
1927 a fourth was established at Parke?sburg, W. Va.. 
both for making viscose type rayon. Meanwhile a govern- 
ment powder plant at Nitro West, Va., was taken over 
and equipped to convert cotton linters into pulp for use 
in the yarn spinning mills. Then in order to fill its 
customers’ requirements for cellulose acetate rayon the 
company built a sixth plant at Meadville, Pa., for the 
manufacture of that type of yarn. This plant started 
producing in 1930. It is a significant fact that except 
for the war years, there has not been a time thus far since 
it started in 1911 that the Viscose Company has not 
had work underway to increase its productive capacity. 
Today it still leads the world with an annual production 
capacity of 75,000, 000 pounds, or approximately 60 per 
cent of this country’s s output. i, 

In 1923 another company appeared i in the field to make 
viscose type yarn. The Belamose Corporation apparently 
took its name from its Belgian interests combined with 
American. A plant was built at Rocky Hill, Conn., which 
in 1925 turned out 358,000 pounds of yarn. This pro- 
duction has been increased until today the plant has a 
capacity of about a million and a half pounds per annum. 

The first plant in this country for the production of 
cellulose acetate rayon was the Lustron Company of 
South Boston, Mass. It was started in 1914 and operat- 
ed for 10 years until 1924, when it was liquidated. The 
company was not able entirely to overcome some of the 
peculiarities of cellulose acetate yarn which kept it from 
becoming as popular as other types. 

THE CELANESE COMPANY 

The second was the American Cellulose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Company whose plant was built in 1924 
at Amcelle, Md. The British company which started the 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN 


ee staffs of technicians, trained to give intelligent, 


practical, sound information and assistance inthe 
use of our products are always at your service . 
Our laboratories are conveniently located and equip- 
ped with practically every device, method and machine 
known to science to help you solve your color prob- 
lems .. . Our warehouses are near enough, complete 
enough and willing enough to supply you quickly whether - 
your needs are large or smal!l...We make every effort 
to help you, supply you and insure your getting dyes 


that are always of the same high standard of quality. 


NATIONAL DYES 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO PROVIDENCE TORONTO 
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Twenty Years’ Development in 


Klectrical Equipment 


BY H. W. REDING 


Textile Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


HE past twenty years have seen vast changes in all 

departments of cotton mills. The equipment is differ- 
ent, the methods of operation have changed and what is 
perhaps more important than these is the change which 
has taken place in thinking and attitude.“ 

These remarks apply with particular force to the elec- 
trical equipment used in cotton mills. There have been 
a great many changes and improvements in equipment 
available, but more important are the changes in attitude 
toward electrical equipment. Twenty years ago the elec- 
tric motor was considered a rather convenient substitute 
for the steam engine having certain desirable features 
such as flexibility but the fact that properly applied elec- 
trical equipment could become a potent factor in cost 
reduction was realized by very few in the industry. Even 
with today’s viewpoint there are a great many unexplored 
and unappreciated possibilities but there has been a very 
“marked change of attitude in this period of twenty years. 

INDIVIDUAL DRIVES 


With respect to equipment, the most noticeable change 
is the greatly increased use of individual drives. In 1911 
the average capacity per motor in cotton mills was ap- 
proximately 35 HP. Today it is not far from 5 HP. 
The introduction of individual drives on cards, roving 
and spoolers in addition to the very extended use on spin- 
ning, twisters and looms accounts for the remarkable de- 
crease in this average. 

To consider all of these changes would be entirely be- 
yond the scope of this discussion but a few of the more 
important advances are mentioned briefly below. 

Carp Motors 

The individual motor for cotton card drive is one of 
the motor applications which has made its appearance 
within the last few years. This had been considered as a 
practical and economic impossibility owing to the diffi- 
culty in starting, and the necessity of meeting the re- 
quirements of stripping and grinding. However with the 


Fig. 1—Individual card drive showing portable stripper 
motor. 
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improvement in motor design it was possible to build a 
small motor with satisfactory operating characteristics to 
which would start the card and means were then provided 
to take care of stripping and grinding. The motor control 
switch provides for reversing the direction of rotation 
and in this way the cards may be run for grinding. One 
of the satisfactory methods of stripping is to provide a 
portable motor driven stripping brush which may be 
plugged into a receptacle on the card during the stripping 
period. Fig. 1—shows a modern individual card drive 
with the portable stripper roll motor in place. 
V-Bett Drives 

Effective in protecting. machinery from jerks and 
shocks the multiple V-belt drive is another newcomer. 
Drives of this kind have been quite extensively applied 
on spinning frames, twisters, roving frames and other 
classes of textile machinery. These drives provide a 
simple, reliable and easily applied drive and give cush- 
ioned starting. A typical cog-belt drive on a roving 
frame is shown in Fig. 3. 

SPINNING Morors 

The individually motor driven spinning frame was 
known twenty years ago but very few of these drives 
were actually in use. Large group drives were most com- 
monly used with some four frame drives. At present, 
practically all new machinery is provided with individual 
drives. There have been great improvements in the 
drives, method of mounting and other details and there 
have been some unusually interesting advances in the de- 
sign of the motors themselves. Every effort is exerted 
to produce electrical equipment which will operate at the 
lowest possible maintenance cost and with the greatest 
reliability and continuity. 

One very interesting and important feature now avail- 
able in the modern spinning frame motor is the feature 
of the replaceable stator core and winding. In spite of 
the most careful motor construction and maintenance, 
motors will be damaged from time to time by emergency 

(Continued on Page 46) 


Fig. 2—General view of a group driven card room built 
some Sixteen years ago. 
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Then 
1911 


Now 
1931 


The Old Timers Speak 


The following letters from prominent mill men, writ- 
ten to us on the 20th Anniversary of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, were received too late to be grouped with other 
similar letters which appear in this issue. 

The letters, which compare manufacturing conditions 
between the old mills and the mills of today are of un- 
usual interest.—-Editor. 


In 1896 I entered the employ of the Union Cotton 
Mills, at Union, S. C., which, you will see, has been 
pretty close to thirty-five years ago. At that time the 
mills were running 72 hours a week, the usual starting 
time was six o clock and the night whistle blew about 
6:45, provided, there was no time to be made up. It 
seemed to me, however, that there were more days when 
time was made up than otherwise, the majority of lost 
time being caused by belts breaking or lapping up, or 
troubles in the old time steam plants. Instead of having 
half holiday on Saturday, mills ran until 4:45 to 5:00 
p. m. 

There were very few people engaged in manufacturing 
at that time who knew anything about cotton or manu- 
facturing processes. Cotton was graded for color and 
trash only and, of course, there was great variation in the 
length of the staple from time to time, without any 
knowledge as to what the cotton actually was. The work 
was often times torn up from this and other causes. About 
the only thing that was ever done in those days to reme- 
dy conditions was to put in more twist or change the draft 
gears. When the work begun to run better, the twist and 
draft were again changed. This was a, more or less, 
constant condition; yet, it was very rare you went into 
a mill in those days and found it torn up, for the reason 
that when the work began to run bad, additional hands 
were put to work, regular operatives being relieved of 
part of their job and at the same time a part of their 
payroll, 

[ recall back in those days it took a rattling good spin- 
ner to run six sides, the majority of spinners being on 
four sides, and the price was 7c to 8c per side for print 
cloth yarns. The frame hands made around $4.00 to 
5.00 a week, and I remember very distinctly card grind- 
ers were paid 65c a day. Weavers ran six and eight plain 
looms, making from $4.50 to $6.00 a week. The doffing 
was all done by little fellows, ranging from tem~years of 
age, up, and they received from 25c to 35c a day. One 
grown doffer today can do about as much work as several 
of the little fellows did thirty odd years ago and, of 
course, his work is done better. I recall that the doffer 
boys were usually about the meanest set of kids around 
the job and, between doffs, these boys were at that time 
locked up in a big room in the tower, which had been 
rigged up as a play-house for them. Whenever Lhey-were 
turned loose, it was impossible to hire te St to 
keep window glass put in. 

Those of us, who have been connected with the busi- 
ness so long, remember that the sweeping was all done 


by children from eight years, up to ten or eleven. One 
good sweeper today probably does as much work as half 
a dozen of these kids who broke down as many ends in 
the spinning room,-when sweeping, as should ordinarily 
come down from other causes. About the same condition 
applied where these kids were sweeping in other depart- 
ments. 

At the Union mills, we had incandescent lamps in all 
departments, except the weave room. Back in those days, 
it was the proper thing to have arc lights in the weave 
room, and in a large weave room there were usually em- 
ployed a couple of men putting in new carbons and other- 
wise working on these lights to keep them going. The 
light was beautiful, but the shadows were terrible and 
accounted for a great deal of bad weaving. 

Cotton was all opened by hand in the picker room 
and torn up in large piles and fed directly, by hand, into 
the breaker pickers. Opener machinery was unheard of. 

Print cloth manufacturers figured that they must have 
strict middling cotton to make satisfactory cloth. As the 
Union Mill was built in 1894, we did not have any of 
the old stationary top-flat cards, but we did run railway 
heads in connection with three processes of drawing, all 
of which had leather covered top rolls. My recollection 
is that the Draper loom was being put on the market 
along about 1897 or 1898. Our spinning was all equip- 
ped with 49-D spindles, which at that time was the last 
word, 

Cotton was selling at around 4c to 5c a pound and 
people were very poor. In order to get a house it was 
necessary for a family to furnish at least one hand per 
room. Some of the families were very large and “every- 
body worked but father.”’ Of course, this was not true 
in every case, but a number of fathers were loafers. 
School facilities were very poor and hardly any of the 
children went to school, most of them going in the mill 
as soon as they were eight ar nine years old. | 

Mill villages were neither lighted nor equipped with 
sewerage, and there were no amusments. When people 
did not get away from their work at seven o'clock at 
night, after getting supper, it was time to go to bed, so 
as to be able to get up and be at work the next morning 
at six o clock. 

There is no need for comparing these conditions with, 
present day conditions, for the reason that a great ma- 
jority who will read this can draw their own conclusions. 

Thirty-five years ago practically all the Southern mills 
were on coarse goods, with yarns ranging from eights and 
tens, up to twenties. There were very few print cloth 
mills, and print cloths were considered as fine goods. I 
recall that along about 1897 or 1898, Colonel T. C. Dun- 
can, who was president of the Union Cotton Mills at that 
time had a conference with H. D. Wheat, who was presi- 
dent of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, looking to 
the organization of an association of print cloth mills, 
which would be known as the South Carolina Fine Goods 
Association. I acted as secretary of the conference at 
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which time a proposed plan of organization, including a 


constitution and by-laws, were drawn up. However, there 


was not much more co-operation in those days than we 
have today, and the organization was never perfected. 


Just think what a gap there is between present day fine 


goods and print cloth numbers, which were considered 
fine yarns thirty-five years ago 

Trusting that these rambling recollections may be of 
interest to some of your readers, and with kind personal 
regards, | am-—Geo. M. Wright, President, Republic Cot- 
fon Wills, Great Falls, 


Comparing these serious times with the many changes 
which have taken place in the textile industry during 
the past thirty years my mind immediately turns back t 
the old rocky hills and the balky mule which I was 
trying to plow in a new ground when I read the startling 
story of a great cotton mill starting up which was the 
most modern of its day. Leaving the plow handles be- 
hind | found a place to labor in an old time cotton mill 
which is still in operation. Along at this time married 
men with families to support received the sum of 72 cents 
per day and these days were twelve hours long. I was 
assigned to card grinding. We had only two makes of 
cards, one of these was the Whitin type and the other 
was the old Bridesburg, both with wood top flats and. rail- 
way heads. The sliver from each one of these heads 
weighed 84 grains per yard. At these railway heads it 
was hard to keep the weights on the sliver. Sometimes 
when the weather was very damp we had to make a great 
many changes during the days run. 

In the same mill | leraned to do almost everything. 
The boiler was fired with cord wood and almost every 
machine part hard to be repaired in the mill. We often 
spent many days in the blacksmith shop repairing the 
old tin cylinders in the spinning frames. These were 
taken out, placed on a wooden trough and a straight edge 
was held on them to true them up. In these early days 
| learned to be a machinist and a general all-around re- 
_pair man. During spare time I took a textile course and 
lay down under the speeders for hours at the time study- 
ing the complicated mechanism of a concave and convex 
cone trying to get a perfect tension. Dyes in those days 
were not fast and a portion was often seen the faces 
of the operatives or left on the machines. But tortu- 
nately, for us with our crude methods, we had not learn 
ed the meaning of the word “‘Curtailment,” and the mills 
could sell, in that day, all the goods manutactured. 

Two or three years later, having learned carding and 
spinning, I attempted-to gain some knowledge of weav- 
ing and after becoming competent enough to earn the 
enormous wage of one dollar per day as a carder my 
desire to learn weaving was so great that this very lucra 
tive job was given up for a place as helper in a fancy 
weave room of 800 looms, which was just beginning to 
make its way into the South. Later I was given a very 
responsible position as loom fixer at the great sum of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per day. It was here 
that I had visions of becoming a sure enough mill man 
when one of these things called a “panic” came and I lost 
my valuable position. Fortunately again, just a little 
later I got a position as assistant in a small mill and by 
constant application and long hours of hard dirty work 
in a few years was offered a position as superintendent ot 
a mill. It was here that my earlier experience proved of 
great value. Although nothing was known of high speed, 
long drafts, and single process picking, yet we had our 
difficulties. Having passed through the World War driv- 
ing the mills to the limit for production, no regard for 
cost we reached the peak. 

We successfully past through the depression of 1920 
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where we learned our first lesson in economy and have 
survived to the present to live through a period when 
the greatest effort is required to handle an organization 
to manufacture goods sold in the most competitive mar- 
kets that the world has ever known. And we expect this 
condition to continue as the public has learned that goods 
can be made better and cheaper. And only those who 
are able to solve problems in refined management and 
equipment can hope to attain or hold a place in this 
competitive age. But we fully believe that the oppor- 
tunity for a young man is much brighter and better today 
than when we began thirty years ago. 

My name was placed on the subscription list for the 
first edition of the Southern Textile Bulletin and since 
that day I have been a constant reader of it, which has 
assisted me many times, especially in times of disappoint- 
ment. Your editorials rang clear and true bringing cour- 
age to many who were trying to improve their condition. 

I. B. Covington, Vice-President and Superintendent, 
Wade Manufacturing Co., Wadesboro, N. C 


In looking back over the past three decades of the tex- 
tile industry in the South, we “old-timers” have seen so 
many improvements taking place that if a graduate from 
one of our textile schools of today could be carried back 
to the year 1900 and placed in a mill he would hardly 
know that he was in a cotton mill. | 

To begin with, he would, instead of working a ten- 
hour day, be called upon to work twelve hours, and about 
ten hours on Saturday. When the writer started in the 
mill the hours were from 6:30 a. m. until 7 p. m., with 
one-half hour for dinner. And on Saturday we stopped 
at 5 p. m 

The writer was fortunate enough in 1900 to start in a 
modern mill of that day. But this mill knew nothing of 
humidifiers and such things as one-process pickers, im- 
proved card stripping devices, long draft, wide gauge, 


large package spinning, automatic spooling and high 
speed warping. Such things had probably not been 


dreamed of, nor drawing-in and tying-in machines, and 
many of the refinements of construction and improve- 
ments in the loom of today. 

Without all of these improvements, to find a mill with 
good running work was a very rare thing. With the gen- 
erally bad running work of that day and the unskilled 
help it required more than twice as many operatives to 
run the same amount of machinery as it does today. 
Spinners were running from four to eight sides, and the 
writer recalls very clearly that with children twelve to 
fourteen vears of age it required about four times as many 
dofiers in the spinning toom as it does today. 

In the drawing-in room we would find girls drawing in 
with very small girls handing the warp threads to the 
drawing-in hands. | 

There was very little thought given to keeping the mill 
clean and sanitary, and with all the adverse conditions of 
long hours, bad running work and dirty surroundings, the 
wages were less than half of what they are today. It 
was often the custom to put a, whole family’s pay in one 
envelope, which was given to the head of the family, gen- 
erally the father, and often these hard earned wages were 
thrown away in the saloon, drinking and gambling. 

In the morning About school time, instead of seeing 
the streets filled with bright, clean-faced, neatly dressed 
boys and girls up to sixteen and eighteen years of age on 
their way to our fine graded schools and high schools of 
today, you would see a few poorly dressed children up 
to twelve, and possibly fourteen, years of age on their 

(Continued on Page 50a) 
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“The First 20 Years Are the Hardest” 


BY D. H. HILL, JR. 


WHOLE lot of cotton has gone through the mills 
since the first issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
made its appearance 20 years ago this week. 

A great many changes have naturally taken place in 
that time. Many of them are touched upon by various 
writers in this issue. However, in looking through the 
first issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin, in some re- 
spects at least, a reader might skip back 20 years and 
think he was reading this week’s news. For instance. 
the market news March 2, 1911, reflects the same con- 
ditions that have been in the news for the past year or 
more. In the market pages 20 years ago such expressions 
as “hand-to-mouth buying,’ “lack of confidence in 
buying” and similar other phrases have a mighty familiar 
ring. Hand-to-mouth buying doesn’t seem to be such 
a modern improvement (?) after all. 

MARKET PRICES 

A comparison of prices of cotton goods and yarns in 
1911 and 1931 might give you something to think about. 
The average print cloth construction was quoted just 
a quarter of a cent a yard under today’s prices. And 
carded yarn prices ranged around 2 cents a pound high- 
er than this week’s quotations. 

Of course, the intervening years have seen prices go 
to what now look like sky-high limits before sliding 
down hill again, but there is very little difference between 
prices now and in 1911. 

MEN IN THE News 20 YEArs Aco 


One of the most interesting features of our first issue 
was the large number of personal items. There were 77 
in that issue. At that time, many superintendents and 
overseers changed jobs with startling frequency. They 
went “‘on the loose pulley” on the slightest pretext and 
apparently had little trouble in finding other jobs. The 
steady decrease in this turnover in recent years is of 
course a fine thing for the men and the industry. The 
personal news also showed that some of the men men- 
tioned had started on the long climb upward that carried 
them into higher positions which they still hold. 

In the news we find among other items, the following: 

W. M. Sherard, who retired from the mills some years 
ago and who is now mayor of Hendersonville, N. C., had 
been made superintendent of the Alice Mills, Easley. 

C. L. Upchurch, now in the machinery business, was 
overseer spinning at the Shelby Cotton Mills. 

R. H. Layton had just moved from Atlanta to Char- 
lotte. 

H. L. Gobbell was appointed superintendent of the 
Glencoe Mills, Columbia, a position which he still fills. 

E. G. Jessee had just been promoted from overseer 
weaving to superintendent of the Watts Mills, Laurens. 
After many years there, he is now president of the M & J. 
Mills, of Laurens. 

5. W. Mimms was superintendent of the Granby Mills, 
Columbia. He is now employment manager at the Pacific 
Mills there. 
~ The above items were picked at random.from the per- 
sonal pages. Among other men mentioned were James 
Chapman, Sr., M. R. Macomson, Alex Howard, W. P. 
Leicester, B. L. Ledwell and others. 

New MILLs 

New mills that were just being planned, or just getting 

into operation 20 years ago included the Meritas Mills, 
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Columbus, Ga.; the Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; 


Dunean and Westervelt (now Judson) of Greenville,.and ., 


Pickett Mills, High Point. 

In the mill news items we find that the Bellevue Mills, 
Hillsboro were adding new dyeing equipment, as were the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company and Victoria Mills, 
Rock Hill. McAden Mills, McAdenville, were installing 
drying equipment. The Siluria Mills, Siluria, Ala., had 
just purchased 400 Stafford looms from Fred H. White, 
of Charlotte. 

The St. Pauls Mills, St. Pauls, N. C., were installing 
humidifying equipment bought from Stuart Cramer, of 
Charlotte. Cleveland Mill & Power Co. had purchased 
humidifiers from G. M. Parks Company. 

The Simpsonville (S. C.) Mills were building an addi- 
tion. Royal Bag & Yarn Mills, Charleston, 5. C., were 
Starting up 100 box looms on ginghams. 

MERGERS 

The idea of a big merger of the carded yarn. mills 
doesn’t seem to be such a new plan. A meeting was held 
in Charlotte in 1911 to consider a merger plan. In our 
editorial columns we find quite a bit about the proposed 
merger, but like the others that have been proposed 
since then, it never got past the talking stage. It appears 
that in 20 years, the carded yarn mills have not yet 
worked out a sound basis for a merger. 

There was effected 20 years ago, however, a merger 
by Lewis W. Parker, of Greenville, who formed the 
Parker Mills Company. The company later failed and 
was re-organized into the present Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany and the Pacific group of mills. The mills grouped 
by Parker included Victor, Monaghan, Apalache, Arling- 
ton, Olympia, Beaver Dam and Greer. They had a total 
of 357,952 spindles and a capitalization, after the merger, 
of $10,000,000. 

Our First ADVERTISERS 


In the first issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin we 
find advertisements from the following firms: 

Draper Corporation. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

G. M. Parks Co. and Stuart W. Cramer, later consoli- 
date as the Parks-Cramer Co. 

William Firth. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

S. A. Felton & Sons. 

Southern Railway. 

Seaboard Railway. 

Ashworth Bros. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Grinnell Willis & Co. 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

Joseph Sykes Bros. 

Stafford Co. | 

C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Charlotte Supply Co. 

Kilburn Lincoln & Co. 

David Brown Co. 

F. W. McLanathan & Sons. 

Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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TEXTILE 


Beuevinc thoroughly in the future of the Textile 
Industry, with a confidence supported by our many years 
of intimate contact with its principals, we look upon 1931 as 
the beginning of a new era of textile manufacture; a year of 
progress and of unique developments actuated by sound, for- 


ward-minded policies. 


Alert to\these challenging factors, we therefore join 
in cooperating with the Industry toward more efficient and con- 
tinually modern methods of manufacture and distribution 


To continue to use our resources 

and modern methods of manufac- 
ture that textile men can be assured of 
engineered excellence with every ship- 
ment of US Bobbins, Spools and 
Shuttles. 


To promote economies in mill 
time and materials—by supplying 
mill men with true-running, long-lived 
performance-value in all US Products. 


To place at the disposal of textile 

men our Engineering and Re- 
search Departments for encouraging 
definite improvements in the design of 
bobbins, shuttles and spools. 


To encourage the development of 
new products to meet new condi- 
tions and new methods textile 


manufacture. ¥ 


5 At all times to extend to the Tgx® 

tile Industry willing and capable 
service particularly as it may apply to 
bobbins, spools and shuttles in the 
manufacture of which the Company -has 
over seventy-four years of experience. 


Chu Attele, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. MONTICELLO, GA. 
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Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 


Leather Belting 


“Batavia’’ Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, . Pa. 
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MERROWING 


—Established 1838— 


will fill your need for 
FLAT BUTTED SEAMS 


to join ends of piece goods prior to process- 
ing——-demanded more and more by converters 
and valuable in your own processing. 


Send for details regarding 


Merrow Styles 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these and 
other machines on your own fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. H. Clark, formerly of Goldsboro, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of spinning, winding and finishing 
at the Smithfield Cotton Mills, Smithfield, N. C. 


R. L. Sullivan, formerly general superintendent of the 
Icard Cordage Company, Icard, N. C., has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Sherwood Mills, Inc., formerly 
the Liberty Spinning Mills, Maiden, N. C. 


D. F. Sherrill, formerly of the Cramerton Mills, Cram- 
erton, N. C., has been appointed overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Sherwood Mills, Inc., formerly the 
Liberty Spinning Mills, Maiden, N. C. 

(. D. Webb, of Augusta, Ga., is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Aiken Mills, Langley, S. C. 


W. G. Holt, of Augusta, Ga., has become overseer of 
night carding at the Aiken Mills, Langley, S. C. 

A. Ferguson Macintyre has resigned as treasurer and 
general manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzger- 
ald, Ga. 

J. H. Mayes, president and superintendent of the 
Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga., will hereafter also 
be manager and superintendent of the Fitzgerald Cotton 
Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Mr. Stanley, of Cumberland, Mr., has become super- 
intendent of the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 

W. N. Darby has resigned as superintendent of the 
Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 

]. B. Boyter, second hand in the spinning department 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whitmire plant has 
been promoted to overseer of spinning at the Baldwin 
plant of the same company at Chester, S. C. 

S. B. Pruitt, overhauler in the spinning department. of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whitmire plant has 
been promoted to second hand in the spinning depart- 
ment. 

James I. Pritchett, Sr., veteran: Danville banker and 
financier has been elected president and treasurer of the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills Company, Inc.., 
to succeed the late H. R. Fitzgerald. The action was 
taken by the board of directors at a meeting held at the 
company’s offices at Schoolfield. The board also elected 
Malcom Kerr Harris, attorney for the corporation, to be 
assistant president and treasurer. 


Thomas Halton’s Sons Improve Southern 
Service 


Dennis J. Dunn, of Philadelphia, has established his 
headquarters at Charlotte as the Southern representative 
of Thos. Halton’s sons, of Philadelphia, builders of jac- 
quard machines. | 

Fred H. White, of Charlotte, will continue to represent 
Thos. Halton’s Sons in the South, but on account of the 
technical service needed in dealing with purchases of 
jacquards and in order to render additional service to 
their customers they will also keep Mr. Dunn in the 
Southern field. 

Mr. Dunn has had long practical experience in jac- 
quard weaving and left a position as manager of a large 
specialty weaving mill in order to accept his present 
position. 

Thos. Halton’s Sons are the largest independent manu- 
facturers of jacquards in the United States, that is they 
are the largest organization which manufacturers jac- 
quards only. They have been in business fifty years and 
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SPECIALTIES 


WHICH EXCEL 


: LANETT pte in doing 
: a good job on ducks, drills, twills and 
i wide goods of every description up to 
a 7/2 inches. We originated the non- 
: scratch finish. We lead in water- 
: proofing. We do superior napping and 
shearing. We have brought mineral 
: and sulphur dye to high perfection. 
And you get delivery from Lanett 
when promised and up to Lanett 
standards 


== West Point. JOSEPH B. 

== C BLEACHERY AND WARNE, Agent 

2 <4 40 Worth St., 

== New York 

== Shipping Point Phone Barclay 

= Lanett, Alabama 


3440-3441 
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Durene 


Style Revival 


BY EMMA L, FETTA 


Durene Association of America 


AS 
‘i timely interest is the revival in importance of mer- 
cerized cotton. 

For over a year eighty-five per cent of the cotton mer- 
cerizers in the United States have been banded together 
in a joint effort to maintain standard production, to 
define quality in mercerization, and to create newer and 
broader uses for their product in both knitted and woven 
fabrics and ready-to-wear. 

Because heretofore the term “mercerized” had borne 
many interpretations, no distinctive meaning or precise 
etymology had existed in the mind of the average user. 
This important national group of mercerizers therefore 
selected a general term for the common use of themselves 
and all manufacturers and retailers handling or selling 
mercerized cotton of the high standard quality that has 
been set. The name decided upon was “durene’’ com- 
pounded from “durable” and “sheen.” It appropriately 
describes the wearing qualities and appearance of quality 
mercerized cotton, without signifying an individual firm’s 
brand. 

Durene, thus, becomes a general if not a generic name. 
It is now in use throughout the United States by mer- 
cerizers who are members of the Durene Association of 
America, by some 400 licensees or manufacturers of gar- 
ments of fabrics made from standard quality durene 
yarn; and by many of the leading department and 
specialty stores of the country who have welcomed a 
character-determining, and distinguishing terminology. 

This comparatively recent action on the part of the 
leading American mercerizers comes at the end of just 
about 24 years following the first firm entrenchment of 
mercerized yarn interest in this country. Before 1906 
not a great deal was heard about mercerized cotton on 
this side of the Atlantic. Its first use here was as the 
warp in decorative fabrics. The knitting industry—now 
such a huge consumer of durene yarns—was at first luke 
warm in its attention to mercerized cotton although later 

and now-——enthusiastic. But by 1906 it could be said 
that this textile was looked upon with favor by American 
manufacturers and that its uses and usefulness were 
growing. 

During the folowing twenty-four years, however, the 
name of cotton thus processed was bandied about until in 
itself it meant nothing by way of a standard quality 
identification. Combed or carded, long or short staples, 
weak or strong ones, yarn or piece processing—any of 
these virtues or weaknesses might be meant by mer- 
cerized cotton. 

Moreover, the fashion application of these most softly 
lustrous and strongest of the cottons was not very defi- 
nitely defined. When quality mercerized cotton appear- 
ed in a smart fabric the virtue of its presence was not 
capitalized upon. For all of these reasons, it is believed 
to be signally important and desirable that the group of 
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The return of longer skirts and use of firmer founda- 
tions with hook garters introduces once more the practical 
stocking top of sheer knit but stout quality. A number 
of hosiery manufacturers are attaching durene knit tops 
to silk hosiery. Durability and close affinity in texture, 
and lustre to the silk is recomtmended in the durene tops. 
Toes and heels are also appearing in durene knits. 

The hosiery illustrated is from the Durham Company. 


American mercerizers who are now members of the 
Durene Association of America should have joined hands 
to the ends of familiarizing the public with the best mer- 
cerized cotton; to the ends of developing more and more 
fashion-worthy uses for the yarn thus discriminatingly 
processed; and making possible the identification of the 
unvarying quality in the best output of this country 
through a general qualitative term. 

It is interesting to note that the history of merceriza- 
tion has come forward with scientific precision—not with 
sky-rocketing ballyhoo. John Mercer took out his patents 
in 1850. These covered ten years of scientific work. It 
was not, however, until 1890 that the present nieans of 
imparting the soft, lustrous sheen which characterizes 
durene cotton today was applied by H. A. Lowe, a chem- 
ist of Manchaster, England. 

Very likely John Mercer would have discovered the 
secret of lusterizing spun cotton if, during his years of 
experimentation, he had but used long staple cotton (one 
of the stipulations of the Durene Association of today.) 
Nor did Mercer subject his yarns to tension while work- 
ing to obtain increased strength and absorptive qualities. 

Lowe, in adding tension to the “‘Mercer-izing’”’ process, 
rounded out its value enormously and lifted cotton into 
the field of luxury and beauty, which the best mercerized 
cotton now justly holds. 

Lowe’s ideas were carried still further by two other 
enterprising investigators—Richard Thomas and Eman- 
ual Prevost of Crayfield, Germany. These two in 1895 
patented variants they had developed on Lowe’s ideas. 
Thus between Mercer and Lowe, Thomas and Prevost, 
the present method of cauticizing under tension was de- 
veloped so definitely that little change in fundamental 
processing has been necessary from that-time. By 1896 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Use Dixie for 


The story of durene is reaching the con- 
sumer through advertising in national 
magazines. Retailers and wholesalers are 
being interested through trade papers and 
actual demonstrations. When you put 
Dixie durene in your new numbers, 


Wren You Pian A New Number 


WY 


you cash in on the sales possibilities 
created by this consistent durene campaign. 
We will gladly send you more informa- 
tion about Dixie durene as a sales builder. 
Just write the Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. —~ 


DIXIE DURENE: A Produ 


ore 


ct of Controlled Manufacture 


EDEXEE WEERCEREZING COMPANY 


Cameron & Pfingst Mr. Fred W. Frank 
308 Chestnut Street 318 West Adams Street 
Philadelphia, Pa Chicago, lil 
Cameron & Pfingst Acme Sales Co 
American ors Building 906 Johnston Building 
Reading Charlotte, N. C 
Bennett & Goldey, Inc. Dalglish & Com . 
346 Broadway Utica National Bank tldg 
New York, N Y Utica, NY. 


Perkins and Boland, Inc. Los Fabricantes Unidos, Inc. 
99 Chauncy Street 225 Broadway 
Roston, Mass New York, N. Y. 


Mr. J. V. Calhoun 
201 Transportation Building 


Los Angeles, Calif. Dixie Mercerizing Company 
Slater’s. Led Export Department 
79 Adelaide Street, East 225 Broadway, Room 1224 


Toronto, Ont., Canada New York, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davin CLARK ._.Managing Editor 
D. H. Hr, Jr. Associate Editor 


Junrus M. Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 400 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Twenty Years Or More Ago 

We had intended to devote most of the edi- 
torial space in this issue to a comparison of tex- 
tile conditions of today with those of twenty 
years or more ago, but coincident with our 
twentieth birthday has come the culmination of 
a great movement in the cotton textile indus- 
try? the voluntary agreement to eliminate the 
night work of women and children and we have 
felt that we could best serve the industry by de- 
voting our space to that problem. 


The first cotton mill experience of the editor 
of this journal was sweeper at the old Ada Mill 
in Charlotte, N. C., in November, 1898. He 
received 50 cents per day which was at that 
time the usual wage for such work and worked 
66 hours per week which was a concession from 
the 72-hour week which had prevailed a few 
years prior to that date. 


The South knew little of cotton manufactur- 
ing in those days and the job of a sweeper was 
heavy because it was almost a daily occurrence 
for the work in the card room or the spinning 


room to go to pieces and waste cotton would 
cover the floor. 


About a year later, at the request of D. A. 
Tompkins, the father of cotton manufacturing 
in the South, he became secretary and treasurer 
of the Ada Mill and had his first experience with 
the merchandising methods of Southern mills. 


Since the days of 1898 the South has learned 
much about manufacturing cotton and nowhere 
in the world are there more efficient or better 
trained superintendents and overseers. 

The mill operatives of the South have pro- 
gressed much, live better and have advanced in 
culture and self respect. 

There are today many high grade mill execu- 
tives who are excellent business men and fine 
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merchants, but the average mill executive, of 
the South, is no better and no more of a mer- 
chant than the average of 1899 or 1900. 

The industry as a whole has gone forward but 
the mill executives of the South have, as a whole, 
failed to keep pace with the machinery, the 
operatives, or the superintendents and overseers. 

Many mill managers sacrifice goods today, 
and sell freely below cost of production just as 
they did in 1899. 

Production has vastly improved and quality 
has become equal to that of any other section 
in the world, but methods of merchandising have 
to a large extent stood still. 

Based upon twenty years with the Southern 
Textile Bulletin and twelve years previous mill 
experience we can assert that the industry has 
made steady and satisfactory progress in every- 
thing but merchandising but we are still hoping 
for betterment in that division and a new era 
seems to be dawning. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the 
many kind expressions which have come to us 
on this, our twentieth birthday, and our hope 
that we may be spared to serve the textile indus- 
try for many more years. 


No publication and no editor has ever had 
finer support than has been accorded the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin by the men of the textile 
industry of the South. 


The Test of Integrity 


In the fall of 1899 the editor-of this journal, 
who was then treasurer of a mill manufacturing 
20/2 yarns, attended his first meeting of cotton 
manufacturers. 

It was a meeting, in Philadelphia, of carded 
yarn manufacturers and, as the managers of 
twelve mills manufacturing 20/2 yarns sat 
around a table, each and every one solemnly 
pledged that for a period of sixty days, he would 
not sell.a pound of 20/2 for less than 15 cents 
(the price then was 12% cents). Less than 
thirty minutes later we overheard one of the 
group accept a large order at 14 cents, in spite 
of the positive pledge he had just given. 

As the result of the other eleven adhering to 
their pledges an upward movement began and 
in less than the sixty days 20/2 yarns sold at 
25 cents and the mill managed by the man who 
broke his pledge suffered severely by reason of 
his infidelity. 

We learned at that little group meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1899 and have known ever since 
that agreements made by cotton manufacturers 
will be violated without compunction by a small 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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number of those who sign, or in other words we 
know there are always within the industry a few 
men devoid of integrity. 

The man who is dishonorable enough to vio- 
late a pledge which he has given is not to be 
trusted in other matters or worthy of the respect 
of his fellow men. 

Who has not heard a young boy say, “Willie 
Smith’s father lets him stay up until nine, why 
can’t I?” or “‘Johnny Black’s father lets him go 
in swimming, why can’t I?” 

Who has not heard the father of such a boy 
say, “It makes no difference to you what Willie 
Smith or Johnny Black are allowed to do. I am 
doing what I think is best for you.” 

One of the best lessons for a young boy or a 
man to learn is that he shall do what is right and 
proper without regard to the actions of other 
people. 

Some cotton manufacturers seem to have the 
attitude of the young boy who feels that he is 
justified in doing something, which he knows to 
be wrong, because somebody else has done the 
that thing. 

The integrity of the cotton manufacturers of 
this country is now at stake and the industry 
will suffer severely if it does not stand this test. 

An overwhelming majority or 83 per cent of 
the cotton textile industry has voluntarily signed 
a pledge that for one year, at least, they will not 
employ any woman, or any boy under 18 years 
of age, at night. 

There are, without doubt, among those who 
signed the pledge, some who are without integri- 
ty or honor and who will violate that pledge. 

The danger however is not with that dishonor- 
able minority but with a larger number who 
noting those violations will use the boy argument 
of ““Willie Smith and Johnny Black are working 
women and boys at night, why can I not do the 
same?”’ And eventually they will convince 
themselves that they should and they may join 
the dishonorables. 

Every man who signed the pledge is bound by 
that pledge and the fact that some other man 
violates his pledge should not cause him to for- 
get his own integrity or honor. 

Even those who did not sign the pledge should 
be interested in its observance because if the 
elimination of the work of women and minors at 
night is not secured through this agreement 
nothing can prevent its elimination by legal re- 
strictions at the next meetings of the State legis- 
latures. 

It will irk some to know that a few who would 
not sign the agreement will be employing women 
and minors at night and possibly profiting there- 
by, but they should remember the boy who 
always wanted to be allowed to do something 
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because some other boy had that privilege and 
realize that a man’s conduct should not be based 
upon the action of others but upon principles of 
what is right and proper. 

If those who signed the pledge, or all but a 
small dishonorable minority, comply with its re- 
strictions the cotton textile industry will soon 
become prosperous and profitable and if a mill 
is earning profits it should not worry because 
some who did not sign the pledge or a few who 
dishonestly violated it after signing happen to 
be making a greater profit. 

If, because a few violate their pledges, others 
feel that they are free to do likewise and night 
operations again become general, overproduc- 
tion will appear and there will be a period of no 
profits and bankruptcy which will ultimately be 
followed by such legislation as will entirely and 
permanently eliminate the employment at night 
of women and minors. 

The integrity of those operating the cotton 
textile industry is now to be tested and much 
will depend upon the outcome of this test. 


Our Annual Review 


Clark’s Annual Spindle Increase List shows 
that during 1930 the increase in spindles in the 
South was 150,688 which is by far the lowest 
since we have been compiling the records and 
compares with 419,790 in 1929 and a ten year 
average of 457,000. 

Our list does not take into consideration new 
or second hand spindles purchased to replace 
existing equipment and is compiled by making 
a comparison of the spindles reported on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1930 with those reported on January 
Ist, 1931. 

The record of Southern spindle increases by 
years has beeen: 


1912 803,882 
1913 435,300 
1914 329,410 
1915 340,886 
1916 619,682 
1917 546,168 
1918 319,546 
1919 425,844 
1920 663,446 
1921 298 328 
1922 | 285.868 
1923 _ 730,812 
1924. 
1925 530,396 
1926 343,800 
1927 | 565,500 
1928 331,692 


(Continued on Page 50b) 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


2 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


- 

: FOR TEXTILE MILLS : 
inn 
t For nearly 50 YEARS this concern has served Textile : 
“| Mills throughout the entire country. - 
2 Today it is the LARGEST independently owned and > 
_f] personally managed concern of its kind in the United States., & 
: A FULL LINE of finished products, “FROM. CARDS t 
> TO LOOMS” is manufactured in one Up-To-Date factory & 
| group under able and well trained workmen and supervision. 
This means EFFICIENCY AND SERVICE 
Long EXPERIENCE and a thorough KNOWLEDGE ofl 
™ Textile requirements DOES COUNT. - 
: Main Office and Factory ‘ 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
= Southern Representatives 
~ Birmingham, Ala. Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. z 
Dallas, Tex. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. 
: 


| 
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The David Brown Co. 


Founded 1883 : 
MANUFACTURERS OF “HIGH GRADE” F&F 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, ROLLS, 
CONES and SHUTTLES [ 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION : 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S$. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- 
ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Bstates 

Town Properties 


Largest Lanc‘scape Organization in the South 
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i MILL NEws ITEMS 


Concorp, N. C.—Work of repairing and repainting 98 
houses in the Hartsell Mill village is now in progress. 
New roofs are being put on several houses and the in- 
terior of each is being renovated. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Adams-Millis Corporation and 
subsidiary for year ended December 31, 1930, report con- 
solidated net profit of $906,035, after depreciation. Fed- 
eral taxes, etc., equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$4.83 a share on 156,000 no par shares of common stock. 
This compares with net profit in 1929 of $909,329, or 
$4.82 a common share. 


Maren, N. C.—The Sherwood Mills, formerly the 
Liberty Spinning Mills, has begun operations after being 
closed down for some time. The mill was purchased by 
H. H. Heavner at the bankruptcy sale some time ago 
but has been more recently purchased by R. L. Sullivan, 
of Icard, and A. B./icard, of Newberry, S. C., who have 
given the mill a thorough overhauling preparatory to 
starting operations: 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Sidney Shreero, of New York City, 
president of the recently incorporated Ashéville Weavers, 
Inc., is here arranging to lease quarters for the plant, 
which will manufacture men’s and women’s clothing goods 
for the wholesale trade. This concern was recently in- 
corporated at Raleigh, N. C., with no par stock capital. 
Joseph Enwright, of Atlanta, Ga., is vice-president of the 
company. He expects to spend the major portion of his 
time in New York City in connection with the market- 
ing of the products when operations have gotten under 
way. 


GADSDEN, ALa.——The fifty-one dwellings which were 
constructed by the Southern Manufacturing Company on 
a lease sale contract, the old Sauquoit Company having 
the option to buy them within a certain time, have been 
purchased by the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, 
which company purchased the Sauquoit Spinning Com- 
pany in January, 1930. This company, when purchasing 
the local plant of Sauquoit Company at a cost of approx- 
imately $$1,000,000, decided to exercise this option and 
the announcement has just been made that the houses 
have been purchased. 


Aucusta, Ga.—Plans for the operation of the Augusta 
Factory, one of the oldest textile manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State, will be discussed by a committee 
of stockholders shortly. The instiuttion has faced diffi- 
culties for the past six months, threatening a suspension 
of operation. Cessation would throw about 600 opera- 
tives out of work, and it is hoped some plan of rehabili- 
tation can be worked out. 


MarBiLe Faris, Tex.—Certified Laboratories, Inc., 
which some time ago took over the assets of the Marble 
Falls Textile Mills Company, is making absorbent cotton 
and gauze for hospital use. 

Col. G. H. Carter, of Marlin, is president of the com- 
pany, which has installed a complete new plant at a cost 
of more than $250,000. It is planned later to manufac- 


ture adhesive tape and kindred lines from textiles for 
medical and hospital use. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Aucusty, Ga.—<According to local newspaper reports, 
the American Atlas Corporation has been chartered here 
to establish a plant for the manufacture of rayon yarns 
and fabrics. The reports state that the company is 
backed by British capitalists who plan to expend more 
than a million dollars on the plant, which is to be located 
at Port Wentworth. 


Attavista, VA.—The Altavista Textile Corporation 
has been chartered here by R. L. Cumnock, president, 
and others. It is understood to be the first step in the 
reorganization of the Altavista Cotton Mills, which have 
been in the hands of a creditors committee for some time. 
The mill has been closed for several months. 


York, S$. C.—Cannon Mills No. 3 is maintaining a full 
time operating schedule. The Travora Mill of the Neely- 
Travora Mills, Inc., which has been on a three-day oper- 
ating schedule for some time, inaugurated a full time day 
operating schedule Monday, February 16, and not only 
maintained that schedule throughout the week, but was 
forced to operate some at night. The Neely plant of 
the same group, which also resumed a full time operating 
schedule last week, after being on a three-day per week 
schedule, will continue this schedule. The Lockmore 
Cotton Mills continue to operate this week on a full 
time schedule, after niaugurating and maintaining this 
schedule last week. 


Manville-Jenckes Co. in Receivership 


Providence, R. I,.—The Manville-Jenckes Company, 
one of New England’s largest textile operating plants, 
with mills in Rhode Island and Gastonia and High Shoals, 
N. C., was placed in the hands of temporary receivers 
under a petition granted in Superior Court here. 

Liabilities amounting to $2,900,000 in outstanding de- 
mand notes for which creditors are pressing, were cited in 
the petition for receivership, which was sponsored by 
three stockholders as a reason for their action. 

The company employs 6,500 operatives; about 4,000 
in its Rhode Island plants at Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
Manville and Woonsocket, and 2,500 in its mill at Gas- 
tonia, N.C. It operates 5,770 looms and 25,646 spindles 
in this State and 1,274 looms and 15,547 spindles in 
North Carolina. 

The petition for receivership was asked by Frederick 
L. Jenckes, Charles D. Owen and J. Richmond Fales, 
who hold a total of 4,091 shares of the company’s pre- 
ferred and 6,333 shares of common stock, according to 
the petition. 

Presiding Justice Edward W. Blodgett named Zenas 
W. Bliss, State Tax Commissioner, and Dexter Stevens, 
president of the company, as temporary receivers and set 
their bond at $50,000 each. Hearing on the appointment 
of permanent receivers was set for March 17. 

Frank H. Swan, counsel for the petitioning stockhold- 
ers, stated that the purpose of the receivership was to 
insure the uninterrupted operation of the company pend- 
ing the perfecting of plans for the reorganization of the 
company. 

Under decree entered by Judge Blodgett, the receivers 
are authorized to operate the plants and conduct the busi- 
ness of the company. 
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LEATHER 
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BELTING 


302 E. Sixth Street 


Selected and Constructed in a manner 
which will most effectively transmit 


the Power desired 


Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


_ 


Charlotte, N. C. 


take... 


RockweaveE baskets, trucks 
and hampers can stand all the 
rough treatment you give them. 
Look at these materials: Fr ames 
of highly tempered steel, reimn- 
forced agi inst bending, sagging, 
warping. Top rims he avily 
wdded with chrome le: ither. 
Runsbtdo! clear oak and maple. 
Casters, handles, eyelets and 
shoes especially designed for 
long service. And a covering 
of Triumph Duck, an excep- 
tional material made right here 
in our own mills subjected to 
tests as severe as any you ‘ll de- 
mand. Bring on your bumps! 
Standard or special sizes sup- 
plied on short notice. For more 
information, with full details 
about the complete Rockweave 


Buy your baskets by 
the bumps they can 


line of laundry laundry 


nets, 
cloth, cotton padding, double- 


faced felt, apron duck, wet- 
Wish bags, and table-tops and 
napkins, write to 

Inc., 345 Mend. 
New York City; Ray 
JOUNSON, representing Callaway Mulls, 
Inc., 325 South Franklin St., Chicago 
M. R. Apsorrt, representing Callaway 
Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 
Canvas Products Division 
Division CatLtaway MILLS 


La Grange, Ga. 


CALLAWAY 


son Avenue, 
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Twenty Years’ Development in Electrical 


Equipment 
(Continued from Page 34) 


conditions and accidents. Every time a motor fails in 
service there are two types of uhavoidable cost. One of 
these is the cost of removing the motor from service, re- 
placing it with another and getting the damaged motor 
repaired. The other cost and one which is frequently of 
even greater importance is the cost of the interrupted 
operation and lost production. With the new type of 
construction mentioned above, the damaged stator core 
may be very quickly pressed out of the frame and a new, 
complete and factory wound stator structure pressed in 
its place. This replacement can be made in a very short 
space of time thus putting motor again into serviceable 
condition. The cost of the new factory wound core is 
materially less than the average cost of having a damag- 
ed stator rewound in a repair shop. 

The contingent loss or that incident to the stopping 
of the machines is also decreased by reason of this con- 
struction owing to the shortness of the time required to 
repair the damaged motor. 

Another excellent example which has been particularly 
helpful in reducing maintenance cost is the sealed sleeve 
bearing. ‘This bearing is built with the idea of keeping 
the lubricant in the bearing and the dirt out. Naturally 
this prolongs bearing life, reduces the frequency of in- 
spection and oiling thereby saving labor and lubricant. 

Loom DRIvEs 

Twenty years ago the individual loom motor was just 
being introduced. Some of. the installations made at 
that time resemble in a general way those which are now 
being installed but naturally the years have brought 
many improvements in application, motor construction 
and motor protection. The years of experience have 


Fig. 3—A cog-belt drive on a roving frame—motor is 
controlled by a linestarter and master switch. 
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Fig. 4—A recent installation of an individual loom 


motor and control switch. 


shown conclusively that individual loom motors require 
unusual mechanical strength and a liberal rating if a 
motor is to break in a new loom without damage to it- 
self. Another important step is the improved waste 
packed bearing construction which prevents surplus oil 
from reaching the inside of the motor. An oil soaked 
winding is one of the most frequent causes of winding 
failure therefore this feature results in decreased mainten- 
ance and longer life. 


The earlier individual loom installations used snap 
switches for control and ordinary fuses for protection. 
The fuses were necessarily very much over size so that 
they would not burn during the starting period therefore 
they gave practically no overload protection to the motor. 
One of the very modern improvements is the introduction 
of-a-small compact loom motor control switch which will 
not trip out on starting or short overloads but which gives 
accurate protection if the overload persists a sufficient 
length of time to cause dangerous motor heating. Fig. 4 
shows an installation of loom motor and switch recently 
made in a Southern mill. 


The keynote of all types of business at the present 
time is lower cost and improved quality. In the above 
paragraphs are described a very few of the steps which 
have been taken by the electrical manufacturer during 
the past 20 years to assist cotton mills in reducing costs. 
The next few years will unquestionably see a very mate- 
rial ‘change in the equipment and operation of cotton 
mills.and these changes will be brought about by the 
close co-operation which exists between the mill opera- 
tors, the manufacturers of textile machinery and those 
who supply the electrical equipment. 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co.] 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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Wardlaw Speaks to Students 

J. T. Wardlaw of the Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., spoke to the Clemson textile 
seniors on various problems in connection with the or- 
ganization and construction of an up-to-date textile 
plant. Mr. Wardlaw in his talk discussed some recent 
developments in mill construction. The subject of light, 
moisture, temperature and power were taken up in a very 
instructive way. 

Hosiery Mills Busy 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—-Walter Fred Hosiery Mills main- 
tain full capacity schedule in spite of business conditions. 
This plant employs approximately 350 operatives and 
has a pay roll amounting to a half million dollars yearly. 
The company is featuring new finishes in hose. The 
dull finish silk hose, which was first introduced last fall. 
has proven very popular and is being shown this spring 
to the exclusion of other varieties. It is stated that these 
dull finish hose not only loo ktfcie as sheer as the old 
brilliant finish stockings, but they wear longer and the 
effect they produce is slenderizing. 


Durene Has Fashion Revival 
(Continued from Page 40) 


the mercerizing industry was firmly established in Ger- 
many and England. 

Looking back in 1930’s advance in the United States 
a period during which durene cotton has gone into active 
and spectator sports dresses, suits, undergarments, hats, 
and other accessories; into fabrics suitable for formal 
evening wear; into hosiery competitive with the best im- 
ported types; into shirtings, broadcloths, oxfords, novelty 
meshes, nets and jerseys—one can but wonder at the 
comparatively silent years since 1906 when little was said 
about this textile’s place in the fashion world. During 
at least a considerable part of this period there was no 
widespread impulse among textile manufacturers to en- 
courage styling; no broad effort to increase channels of 
usage. 

In the mercerized cotton field this may be laid to two 
or three very logical reasons. For one thing by 1906 
several important basic markets more or less automati- 
cally had become large consumers of mercerized cotton. 
Mills at that time were less likely to have the so-called 
mechanics of merchandising expansion. Today wise tex- 
tile manufacturers do not work blindly on given orders, 
but go about the intelligent business of finding out what 
consumers really want, helping their present and poten- 
tial customers—the fabric and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers—to meet these demands through yarns right from 
every standpoint—-size, strength, beauty and so on. Cer- 
tainly in 1906 merchandising methods had not yet arriv- 
ed at the point where direct contact with consumers and 
their immediate sources of supply was understood to be 
useful in the sense industries now know it to be. 

Probably one of the most important reasons that con- 
sumers are today attentive to wisely promoted textile 
developments—particularly in this field—is that there is 
a splendid timeliness in any absolute guarantee of quali- 
ty. Moreover, the soft, low luster of durene cotton has 
an enormous fashion appeal. Women have tired of. ex- 
tremely lustrous surfaces. The trend is all toward de- 
lustering when low luster is not inherent. In durene it 
is inherent. 

Then, too, there is today a very definite trend among 
the thousands of Americans who have become what, for 
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This 
PICK COUNTER 


shows up lagging looms 


by continuous check - up 


of actual production. . . 
compared with standard. 


Running - 75 vroduction your counter 
should register at stopping time ea h day: 
MON. TUE. WED. THU. FRI. SAT. 


DAY 7% _149 225 297. 
A) 162 


You set 

the counting units 

to zero, so production 
registers from start of pay period only. Your weaver 
notes the expected production, posted in card holder on 
Counter. He sees where he stands on production—any 
minute. He governs his work to get the required total. 
* Counter locks against tampering. Re-setting counting 
units interchangeable with all existing Root type Pick 
Counters. Write for particulars or free trial installation. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Representative in Virginia, North and South’ Carolina. 
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want of a better phrase, we call “fashion conscious.” 
This trend is, in the final analysis, nothing more or less 
than good taste. The smart. unpretentious beauty of 
finely mercerized cotton in many types of clothing and 
many varieties of accessories is good taste. For example, 
silk stockings for sports are not smart. Durene stockings 
are. 

When you combine beauty, utility, and good taste you 
have a story worth telling the ultimate consumer. 


It is widely admitted that the education, styling and 


merchandising work of the Durene Association of Ameri- 
ca during the past year has brought the whole cotton 
industry many paces forward into national appreciation. 


Rayon’s Record 
(Continued from Page 32) 


American one had been formed in 1918 and had turned 
from making water proofing for aeroplane fabric to the 
spinning of artificial silk. There were several difficulties 
at first to be overcome with this type of yarn. It would 
not take eitheir a direct cotton dye, or a silk acid dye, but 
the British company developed a special range of dyes 
which in turn would not affect cotton or silk. This solu- 
tion of a difficulty led to the development of cross dyeing 
with this yarn in combination with others, and thus the 
yarn’s greatest fault became its most valuable feature. 
The yarn was found to have other properties not shared 
with the other types of artificial silk and the American 
company started right in to perform the necessary pioneer 
work to introduce the yarn quantity into textiles of this 
country. At first it went almost entirely into fancy half 
hose, for cross dyeing of two and three color effects. As 
the manufacturing methods were perfected the yarn was 


_sArom all over the country. 
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found to have a very soft hand and it was introduced 
alone into dress goods and linings. .When the dyers 
around the country became familiar with the dyeing of 
this yarn it was used more in quantity and production 
had to be increased. In 1927 the company changed its 
name to Celanese Corporation of America. Today it has 
a production of about 7,000,000 pounds. 


New Freer 1s NAMED 


In 1924 a great step was taken in the popularizing of 
artificial silk. Up to that time the yarn had been known 
variously as art silk, fibre silk, and just fibre, but in that 
year a committee gathered in New York and named the 
still comparatively young member of the textile family. 
Tremendous interest was shown and names were sent in 
Finally “Rayon” was the 
word chosen to designate the yarn, and it was soon adopt- 
ed by the entire trade. At once there appeared signs of 
more people becoming acquainted with the yarn, and it 
was more readily accepted in fabrics and garments by 
shoppers. 

FoURTH MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


There were now three methods of making rayon em- 
ployed in this country. On June 14, 1925, the fourth 
made its debut in the United States. On that date the 
American Bemberg Company was incorporated, sponsor- 
ed by J. P. Bemberg A -G. Barmen, Germany, to manu- 
facture rayon by the cuprammonium process. A plant 
was built that year near Elizabethton, Tenn., and within 
two years it was producing two and a half million pounds. 
This yarn also has properties that make it distinctive. 
By this process filaments can be spun finer than by the 
others and consequently Bemberg specializes in the finer 
sizes. 
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On August 25, the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
the largest cotton mill in the world went in the rayon 
business to make its own yarn. At first it was planned 
to use all the rayon produced, but in order to produce it 
economically, the unit had to be larger than the com- 
pany’s own requirements. Consequently, this yarn is 
sold on the market to some extent. The capacity today 
is about 800,000 pounds. 

Less than a month after Amoskeag, the Skenandoa 
Cotton Company, Utica, N. Y., incorporated the Sken- 
andoa Rayon Corporation on September 17, 1925. It 
now has a capacity of nearly 2,000,000 pounds. 

This example was followed also by Manville Jenckes 
Company who built a rayon plant at Woonsocket, R. I. 
to feed their own looms. The venture was not entirely 
successful, and the rayon unit was sold and incorporated 
as the Woonsocket Rayon Company. It has a capacity 
of a million and a quarter pounds. ~ 

The Hampton Company, Northampton, Mass., was 
another cotton mill to follow Amoskeag’s example and 
for several years it has sold a small amount of rayon in 
the market. 


All four of these projects use the viscose process. 

While this group of cotton mills was entering the rayon 
manufacturing business the Delaware Rayon Company 
appeared in 1926. The following year the company 
bought a building from the Bethlehem Steel Company at 
New Castle, Del., which had been used for war material, 
and.commenced the manufacture of rayon by the viscose 
process. Today the company has a capacity of about 
two million pounds. This company also recently started 
the New Bedford Rayon Company which has a capacity 
of one and a quarter million pounds of viscose type of 
yarn. 
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In 1927 the American Glanzstoff Corporation was 
formed and a plant soon grew up neighboring its sister 
plant of the Bemberg Corporation. This new company 
founded by Vereinighte Glanzstoff-Eabriken A. -G. Eber- 
field, Germany, was built to produce rayon by the viscose 
system. Today it has a capacity of over seven million 
pounds. 

The following year, in May 1928, the American Enka 
Corporation was announced sponsored by N. V. Neder- 
landsahe Kunstzijdefabrick “Enka’’. A plant for the 
manufacture of viscose rayon was built near Asheville, 
N. C., and today it has a capacity of about four mililon 
pounds. 

Many other companies have experimented with making 
rayon and several have entered the field, but owing to 
initial difficulties they have dropped out or have not 
been able to grow to any appreciable size. 

Thus we find that in the second half of the period in 
which rayon has been made in this country, sixteen new 
plants appeared and erached a point of commercial suc- 
cess so that they are operating today. This decade has 
seen the country’s production increase from 10,250,000 
pounds in 1920 to 123,00,000 pounds in 1929, an increase 
in nine years of over 1200 per cent. 

Nineteen-thirty did not live up to this picture as it was 
the only year since the war that production was curtail- 
ed. However the rayon industry went through a very 
necessary and inevitable period of evolution during that 
year of general business depression. Today there seems 
to be every indication that 1931 will be back on a par 
with 1929. Confidence has been restored throughout the 
trade and yarn manufacturers, in spite of stocks at the 
first of the year, are already short on certain favorite 
numbers. 
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New Spring Cottons Shown 


With a meeting in Gastonia last 
Friday, a collection of twenty spring 
fashions woven or knitted of durene 
cotton have made their 99th appear- 
ance in the State of ‘North Carolina 
since January Ist Mrs. W. D. Arder- 
son, prominent club worker, reports. 
Mrs. Anderson has been speaking 
throughout the State in behalf of the 
“Wear Cotton” movement. She has 
appeared before merchants groups, 
parent-teachers associations, women’s 
clubs and home economics meetings. 
Each of Mrs. Anderson’s talks has 
been followed by a parade of local 
young women in durene cotton fash- 
ions. Ninety-nine of these meetings 
have been held. 

Among the manufacturers repre- 
sented in this fashion collection were: 
Watkins Hosiery Mills, Belle Meade 
Hosiery Mills, Jacob H. Blaetz, In- 
fants Socks, Inc., J]. W. Landerberg- 
er & Co., Oneita Knitting Mills, Viola 
Silk Mills, Globe Knitting Works, 
Galey & Lord, lL. A. Wyner & Co., 
Albert H. Vandam Co., Robert Turk, 
Inc., Nudelman & Conti, and Nanty 
Frocks, Inc. 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


ve PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton’'s 
Absorbed Oils and VIM Mechanical 
Leathers—a total of over 400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & @®O. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
‘SPINNING RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The Old-Timers Speak 


(Continued from Page 34b) 


wav to the small one and two-room school houses of thirty 
vears ago. 

~ Yet you will hear people wishing for a return to “the 
good old days,” but I do not believe any of us would 
wish to return to the operating and living conditions of 
thirtv years ago.—T. W. Mullen, Superintendent, Rose- 
mary Mie. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


| have been connected with the cotton spinning busi- 
ness all my life, and my father and associates before me 
were also weaving blankets and plaids. They built the 
Woodlawn Mills (Pin Hook) in 1848. I think, however, 
it took them more than a year to build it, having to get 
their lumber from the stump and saw it, build their own 
water wheels, make their brick, build dams, etc., which 
made it a decidedly bigger job to build and start a mill 
then than it does now. 

| have seen many changes in machinery, in labor con- 
ditions, in marketing product, some for the better and 
some for the worse, I think, but I never write anything 
for publication and will ask you to excuse me at this 
time, but am quite sure your number will be interesting 
and I am sending today my subscription for your paper. 
\We have been getting it here in the office which I see 
occasionally but want a copy of my own on my desk all 
the time. 

You have done a great deal for the industry and your 
labor stand is splendid and I hope you will not change 
but that you will continue to fight and advise against 
labor agitators. With best wishes, I remain.—A. C 
Liggberger, Head of the Lineberger-Stowe Group of Mills 
Belmont, N.C. 


| want to tell your young readers just a few things | 
have done and seen in the cotton mills in the last forty 
“beheve it or not.” 

| have taken a torch, gone through the card room of 
a cotton mill lighting gas jets. Sometimes if I happened 
to open the gas jet a little too wide, the flame would 
are to the ceiling but I have never set a mill afire. 

| have worked in a mill that had pickers ted by hand, 
one man placing the cotton evenly on an apron so that 
the laps would be as even as possible. The evenness ol 
the lap depended on the accuracy with which the hand 
leeder laid the cotton on the apron. The cards had the 
clothing put on in strips running crosswise the card. The 
tlats were made of wood. The sliver leaving the card was 
conveyed in a wooden trough to a railway head. The 
speeders were single fly, that_is, each speeder had one 
row of single flyers instead of a ‘double row. 

| have worked in a cotton mill at Lowell, Mass., for 
‘O cents a day. My job was laying up one box of roving 
every five minutes during the day, sweeping the floor and 
keeping the water barrels full of water. In sixty days the 
bottoms of my feet were covered with corns. 

| have seen doffers work for 1 cent an hour and not 
earn their pay. When they doffed spinning frames, from 
15 to 50 per cent of the ends would come down I would 
not have a doffer in my mill today if he couldn't stop, 
doff and start a spinning frame without an end coming 
down. I don’t use anyone except grown men. 

| have seen speeder hands work for $3.50 per week, 
drawing frame hands work for $2.40 per week and good 
weavers for 75 cents per day. I saw John Mason, one 
of the best mill men in the South, running the carding 
and spinning of the Statesville Cotton Mills for $1.50 per 
day. I superintended Moore Mill at Taylorsville, doing 
my Own fixing in the spinning room and card room and 


years, 
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also the chores of general mechanic, 
and my board. 

This will give you some idea as to how much advance- 
ment has been made in the textile industry during the 
last thirty or forty years both in machinery and manage- 
ment.—Pascal S. Boyd, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


To End Night Work For 


Women and Minors 


for $20 per month 


A* overwhelming majority or 83 per cent of the cotton 

textile industry of the United States, will conform to 
the recommendation submitted by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute to the cotton mills last October that night em- 
ployment of women and minors be discontinued. This 
majority represents over 26,000,000 spindles including 79 
per cent of the spindleage in night running mills. 

In reporting the final results of the five months’ edu- 
cational effort concerning this recommendation. Walker 
D. Hines, chairman of the board, and George A. Sloan. 
president, of the Cotton-Textile Institute, stated: 

“We announce the necessary conformity to the elimi- 
nation of night work for women and minors in cotton 
mills and therefore, that the plan for such elimination 
becomes effective. The industry is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the conclusive support it has given to this 
great relorm. 

In various well-defined groups it has been understood 
that the group percentages would also he taken into con- 
sideration. The extent of conformity is not less than 75 
per cent for such groups and for the night running mills 
therein and in most instances this minimum percentage 
has been largely exceeded. 

The question of this reform has been agitated for years 
within the industry but received its greatest impetus 
within the last year or two. In the fall of 1928-an effort 
was made to amend the by-laws of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute by removing the restriction on its taking any 
part in legislative or political matters so that it could 
take the initiative in the effort to accomplish this reform 
through legislation. But the membership preferred to 
retain the prohibition on the Institute’s taking any part 
respecting legislative matters. In the early part of 1930, 
however, the plan for the Institute to propose voluntary 
action took definite shape following a conference with 
government officials at Washington. The first outcome 
of this conference was the suggestion of leading mill 
executives to the industry to establish greater uniformity 
in running time for labor and machinery and to make the 
night shift shorter than the day shift and very important 
progress was made in securing these results. 

Last summer there developed an increased conviction 
that night employment of women and minors ought to 
be entirely eliminated, and this paved the way for the 
present development. 

The Institute’s recommendation provided for the initi- 
ation of the movement upon obtaining the support of 75 
per cent of the spindles, including a corresponding per- 
centage of the night runners. Thus it will be seen that 
the results announced are well “over the top” at the out- 
set. 

On account of lack of space in this issue, it was not 
possible to include the complete list who have signed 
the declaration of policy in regard to the night work of 
women and minors. The list will be published next 
week. 
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Our Annual Review 


(Continued from Page 43) 


1929 419,790 
1930 150,688 


The 1930 spindle increase by States was as 
follows: 


SPINDLE INCREASE By STATES 


Alabama 10,716 
Georgia 93,484 
North Carolina 30,684 
South Carolina 11,056 
Tennessee 2,500 
Texas 2.248 

Total 150,688 


We have usually compiled a “Spindles on 
Order” list as of January Ist, but this year we 
could find no spindles on order except those to 
replace old spindles. 

It is also remarkable that our records for 1930 
do not show a single new cotton mill built, in the 
South, during the year. 

The number of additional looms installed in 
the South during 1930, including silk and rayon 
looms, was 3,078 as compared to 12,832 in 1929 
and 9,251 in 1930. | 

The increase by States was: 


Loom INCREASE By STATES 


Alabama 231 
Georgia 602 
North Carolina 1,597 
South Carolina 246 
Tennessee 150 
Texas 30 
Virginia 222 

Total 3,078 


In increase in knitting machines during 1930 
the South has made a better showing than in 
spindles and looms, but the total of 2,502 is far 
less than the 6,441 machines added during 1929. 

The increase in knitting machines during 1930 
by States has been as follows: 


KNITTING MACHINES INCREASE By STATES 


Alabama 135 
Georgia 317 
Louisiana 3 
Mississippi O4 
North Carolina 1.493 
South Carolina 104 
Tennessee 278 
Virginia 78 

Total 2,503 
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More Than 20,000,000 Pounds of Rayon 
Used Annually By North Carolina Mills 


The mills of North Carolina consume annually approxi- 
mately 21,903,000 pounds of rayon, according to an esti- 
by William Barnhardt. Mr. Barnhardt is a member of 
the firm of Barnhardt Bros., of Charlotte, distributors of 
rayon, silk and cotton yarns. 

The figures obtained by Mr. Barnhardt were obtained 
from individual mills and are therefore regarded as an 
accurate estimate. 

In the tabulations below, he shows the rayon consump- 
tion by the mills in the various towns in the State. So 
far as is known, that is the first time that such figures 
have been published and they are sure to be received 
with unusual interest. 

Mr. Barnhardt’s estimate follows: 


ToTtaAL ANNUAL RAYON CONSUMPTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA By TOWNS 


Pounds 
Burlington, Durham and Gibsonville 7,737,000 
Salisbury, Concord and Albemarle 550,000 
Asheboro and Liberty 509,000 


High Point, Thomasville and Lexington 
Winston-Salem. North Wilkesboro and Ker- 


2,732,000 


nersville 1,595,000 
Charlotte, Belmont, Lowell, Kings Mountain, 
Shelby, Red Springs, Spindale, East Flat 
Rock, Hendersonville, Glen Alpine, Black 
Mountain, Marion, Morganton, Drexel, 
Newton, Valdese, Hildebran, Hickory and 

Statesville 8,780,000 

Total 21,903,000 


In a statement accompanying the figures, Mr. Barn- 
hardt says: 


‘These figures are based on the average consumption 
of the various mills when they are operating at normal 
capacity, based on the assumption that the mills run 50 
weeks in the year. 

“These figures were obtained from each mill individ- 
ually and shopld therefore, be fairly accurate. 

“This is not a complete list as I have not gotten the 
consumption data from a few mills such as Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., etc. However, I believe that at least 90 per 
cent of the consumption in North Carolina is included 
in the above total.” 


Gastonia Has Cotton Festival 
Gastonia, N. C. — Climaxing an intensive “Wear 
Cotton” campaign inaugurated here several months ago, 
to stimulate the use of all-kinds—of cotton goods, there 
was held here a Cotton Festival, perhaps the most unique 
of its kind ever staged in the South. Thousands of peo- 
ple from the Piedmont Carolinas came to witness a style 
show which consisted of a most elaborate display of the 
latest and most fashionable women’s garments, modeled 
by more than seventy beautiful Southern girls who acted 
as mannikins for the merchants and manufacturers. 
Special features of the style show were addresses made 
by Dr. W. H. Frazer, D.D., L.L.D., a native of Alabama, 
but at present the president of Queens-Chicora College, 
Charlotte, N. C., and David R. Coker, L.L.D., Ph.D.., 
of Hartsville, S. C., who is known over the entire South 
as having done more to help the farmer than any living 
man or organization. 
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PERKINS Silk Finishing Calender 


Rugged—Flexible—Perfectly Balanced 


“No 


Calender 


can be 
better 


than the 


Rolls 


in it’”’ 


Perkins Silk Finishing Calender has all the strong characteris- 

tics of Perkins design. It is rugged, flexible, in fact a perfectly 

balanced machine in every way. 
It is equal in all respects to the high standard of quality in the 

various calenders bearing the Perkins trade mark. 

Photograph shows Perkins Silk Finishing Calender direct 

connected thru silent chain drive. This Calender is also fur- 

nished with friction clutch pulley drive. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rolls—-Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 
Drying Machines Padders ee 
Starch enters 
Water and Tommy mange Washers 
Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 
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‘ TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


MORE 


than a 


SLOGAN 


Manufacturers who in- 
sist upon Quality, Value 
and Service know that 
this year, more than ever 


~~ it pays to” Ask Hunter’. 


“If it’s Made of Cotton— 
Ask Hunter.”’ 


HUNTER 
Manuracturinc & Commission (o. 


58 and 60 Worth Street, New York 
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New Uses and New Opportunities For 
Cotton 
(Continued from Page 26) 


| one especially encouraging feature observed is the fact 


that the growing appreciation of the advantages of cotton 
bags is not confined to any one section of the country. 
Dress FABRICS 

In terms of immediately measurable results, late de- 
velopments of a favorable character in the realm of fash- 
ion have an important significance to that section of our 
industry, producing dress fabrics. While the Institute’s 
national advertising and education campaign in behalf of 
styled cottons has been remarkably successful in reveal- 


_ Ing their unique charms to the American public during 
| the past two years, a new gauge of the fruitfulness of this 


werk is afforded in the unqualified recognition by the 
Paris dressmakers in their recent spring openings of the 
importance of cottons in the fashions for 1931. Ameri- 
can stylists and retail merchandise executives returning 
from Paris radiate an enthusiasm for cottons that well 
emphasizes their appreciation of the profitable opportu- 
nity at hand to promote cotton as having the appeal of 
combining fashion and economy in dress. 

Surveying the Institute’s experiences in market devel- 
opment work during the past year and having in mind 
the numerous continuing studies and projects now having 
attention but not mentioned here, there is new and ample 
justification for the conviction that our industry’s prod- 
ucts can be made to serve an ever widening range of pur- 
poses despite the increasingly keen competition en- 


_ countered in numerous directions. With the helpful co- 


operation in sight on many sides this phase of the Insti- 
tute’s activities has a new and greater opportunity to 
demonstrate its usefulness to the industry. 


“The First 20 Years Are the Hardest” 
(Continued from Page 36) 

Most of these first advertisers have used our pages 
steadily since the first issue and thir continued sup- 
port and friendship has been a source of much gratifica- 
tion to us. 

In the 20 years that the Southern Textile Bulletin has 
been published, the textile mdustry has “gone places and 
done things.” It has undergone a great many revolu- 
tionary changes. Right now, after a lapse from profit- 
making it appears all set for a new era of prosperity. 

As we enter our 21st year, almost old enough to vote 
and everything, we venture just one prediction. The 
changes in the next 20 years in textiles are going to make 
the past 20 years look like nothing at all. The men and 
mills that meet the changes that passing yearsdem and are 
going to cash in on their ability. Those who do not will 
stand on the sidewalk and watch the parade go by. 


Communist Member Expelled for Opposing 
Negroes 


New York. — The first communist trial held in the 
United States resulted in the expulsion recently of August 
Yonkinen, Finnish janitor, from the communist party 
for alleged race discrimination against negroes. 

He was convicted of “what Chauvinism.” Yonkinen 
was charged with objecting to having negroes bathe in 
the Finnish Educational Workers club, of which he was 
janitor, and with failure to protest at expulsion of negroes 
attending a dance at the club. 

A jury of 14 reached its verdict in 33 minutes. Two 
thousand persons heard the verdict read. 
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We Extend Our 
Heartiest Congratulations to | 


Southern Textile Bulletin + 


upon the occasion of their 


20th Anniversary i 

Kerr bleaching and Finishing Works 
CONCORD, CAROLINA 


On the Main Line Double Track System of the Southern Railway 


Equipped with the Most Modern Machinery for 


BLEACHING, NAPPING, DYEING AND FINISHING, 


Pure Finish and Backfilled Muslins and Cambrics 


DYEING IN COMMERCIAL, SULPHUR AND VAT COLORS 


Nainsooks Broadcloths Piques Flannels 4 
Long Cloths Jersey Voiles Jeans Necktie Linings “*y 
Pajama Checks Marquisettes Ducks Crashes il 
Pocketings Linings Silesias Towels i 


Napped Goods for the Rubber Trade. Duvetyn Flannels | 
Rayon Striped Shirtings and Underwear Fabrics r 
Seamed Sheets—Pillow Cases—Diapers 


WE FINISH GOODS UP TO 60° WIDE 


Our Plant is favorably situated in the heart of the Southern Textile District. We solicit Your Business nn 
on our Record of 40 Years’ Experience in Finishing Goods for the Converting Trade. 


QU ALITY—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 


RALPH M. ODELL th 


Manager of New York Office: 40 Worth Street 
Telephone: Walker 5-2360 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from Page 19) 


69 hours per week and the pay of what we call common 
labor was 60c per day. 


I have had not contact with cotton manufacturing 
since my connection with the finishing industry for the 
past twenty-six years. Surrounded as we are now by 
cotton mills, we conform pretty closely to cotton mill 
conditions. We operate 55 hours per week and pay com- 
mon labor 20c per hour. 

In connection with the building work at Reidsville in 
1895 I recall with some interest the fact that there was 
no such thing in existence as car service or demurrage. 
We had at that plant a particularly long side track and 
it was no uncommon thing to have a dozen or more cars 
on that side track for several weeks at a time, loaded 
with building material which we were not required to 
unload until we were ready to use it. How the railroads 
could make a living under such conditions was some- 
thing for them to figure out, and of course they could 
not at all in proportion to any such loss of revenue.— 
Jno. W. Arrington, President, Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Let me congratulate you on this the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the Southern Textile Bulletin. You have been 
putting out a paper for the past 20 years that have been 
a great help to the textile industry, especially the super- 
intendents. I have been reading the Bulletin since it 
was started and it has been a great help to me in many 
ways. I have always found it on the right side of all 
moral questions and other questions that have come up. 

I am not a writer, but I have been in the cotton mill 
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since I was eight years old. When I begin to tell the 
young superintendents what I have gone through in past 
years and how cotton mills were run when I was a boy 
they will say that happened before the Civil War. But 
I want to tell you before I start I am a young man and 
if you don’t believe it just come over and see me. 


When I was put in the mill at eight I carried quills 
from the weave room up a flight of steps to the spinning 
room for 10c per day—12 hours, or 72 hours per week. 
The power used then was an old overshot waterwheel. 
The mill consisted of one willow to open up the cotton 
that was dropped through a hole in the floor to the lap- 
per. The lapper hand was paid 60c per day. He would 
take this cotton from the willow, weigh it and spread it 
on an apron which had a white slat every 3 feet that was 
the evener in those days. 

The laps were taken to the cards. Now these cards 
were made of wood. I mean the flat, cylinders and doffers. 
You can imagine what would happen to these cards when 
it rained. They just swelled up and stopped until the 
grinder could get around and reset them. There was a 
railway head and a long trough to convey the roll to the 
railway head; no evener on the railway head. The roll 
was delivered into a tin roving can and was packed down 
with a big plunger which ran like a pile driver. The 
cards were stripped out every two hours by hand; | 
mean the cylinders and doffers, but the flats were stripped 
every half hour by hand. 

Next were the drawings. I will not try to explain them 
but the thing I look back over with wonder was the old 
list speeder. I wish I could explain that to you, but I 
was just a kid. I don’t remember just how it worked, only 
it filled 20 bobbins to one doff. They ran in a horizontal 

(Continued on Page 62) 


Aragon Baldwin Cotton Mills 
Crescent Mfg. Co. 

Dunean Mills 

Georgia Duck & Cordage Mill 
Gleasondale Woolen Mills 
Griffin Mills 

Industrial Cotton Mills Co. 


Osgood Mills 
Peace Dale Mills 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. and 261 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Lawrence Manufacturing Co. 
Lowell Mills Co. 

Marion Mfg. Co. 

The Norris Cotton Mills Co. 
Orr Cotton Mills 

Rhodhiss Mills Co. 


* 
M. IT. STEVENS & SONS CO. 


NATHANIEL STEVENS, President 


operating 


Franklin Mills 
Marland Mills 
Merrimac Mills 


Royal Worsted Mills 
Scottdale Mills 
Stevens Linen Works 
U.S. Bunting Co. 
Victor Monaghan Co. 
Wallace Mfe. Co. 
Watts Mills 


Pentucket Mills 
Stevens Mills 
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More bobbins can be tied in on an ABBOTT WINDER 
at a lower price than on any other machine. 


The steady flow of work past the operative on an 
ABBOTT WINDER secures not only high individual 


records, but the average of a group is geared to the 


standard of the machine. Even the poorest operative 


is stimulated and the group average raised. 


We can show consistent records covering the entire 
winding range. 


A survey will allow us to present a definite proposa! 
for your consideration. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 


WILTON, N. H. 


* With apologies to “Chesterfields.” 
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Better Business in Cotton Textiles 


“Evidence continues to pile up that a permanent im- 
provement has manifested itself in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. The time has passed when cotton goods can be 
had on a write-your-own-ticket basis,” says a statement 
by the Cotton Textile Merchants Association of New 
York. 

“Buyers have been following a practice instituted some 
time ago of supplying their needs on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. For some months past, when prices were register- 
ing new lows all along the line, they could hardly be 
blamed for wishing to avoid being caught with even a 
small stock on declining markets. In spite of optimtistic 
opinions of worried manufacturers that prices would 
surely be stabilized at reasonable figures, the decline con- 
tinued. 

‘Now, however, that situation has been reversed. The 
foundation for this change was laid in the summer of 
1930, but it has only manifested itself within the past 
few weeks. It has been said that cotton textiles present 
at this time the strongest front of any major industry. 
The statement that they will take the lead in recovering 
trom the current depression is based, not oupon the 
enthusiasm of proponents, but on sound facts backed by 
statistics covering production, sales, shipments, stocks 
and unfilled orders. 

“Some evidence has been adduced tending to prove 
that other industries have taken effective steps to curb 
ruinous overproduction, but cotton mill men generally 
have set an example of rigorous self-discipline in limiting 
production to demand which has not be equalled by other 
manutacturers. 
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‘Briefly summarized the conditions which have added 
strength to the cotton textile industry are these: increas- 
ed efficiency in manufacturing methods; lower produc- 
tion costs to meet the changed economic and competitive 
conditions; production brought into line with demand, 
and finally, a thorough liquidation of stocks. 


“Of course decreased costs, no matter how skillfully 
achieved, would be ineffective if lack of demand brought 
about pyramiding of stocks. Sales, however, have in- 
creased satisfactorily. As a result prices in practically 
all groups: are noticeably firmer. Sales during January 
were 118 per cent of production, while stocks on hand 
showed a sharp decrease. 


‘The reports so far received covering sales in Febru- 
ary tell an encouraging story of continued activity. Sev- 
eral of the largest houses in Worth Street have stated 
in their market letters that sales for the current year are 
the largest reported in any similar period and far in 
excess of actual production. These reports cover both 
gray and colored goods and there has been similar activi- 
ty in fine and fancy goods. It seems somewhat of a 
paradox to speak of depressed conditions when recent 
reports are colored by such statements as these. 


“These reports and information secured from other 
sources indicate that the February report of the Associa- 
tion will show total stocks ranging between 300,000,000 
and 325,000,000 yards. It is doubtful whether they will 
ever go much lower as they are now close to the mini- 
mum. In addition to this drastic. reduction, ,unfilled 
orders will probably exceed stocks at the end of Febru- 
ary. Already in many constructions spot deliveries are 
unobtainable. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Union Bleachery 


Greenville, S. C. 


Extends Heartiest Congratulations 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


on this 20th Anniversary, and takes this opportunity to express 
publicly its appreciation of the invaluable service this journal 
has rendered during these two decades to the SOUTHERN 


“May You Live Long and Prosper!” 
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Bird’s Eye View of N. C. Finishing Co. Plant on Yadkin River 


Bleaching— Mercerizing—Dyeing—Finishing 


Wide and Narrow Cotton Fabrics 


North Carolina Finishing Company 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Sewing Department, N. C. Finishing Company 
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Are you 


still was ting Gfeet 


of ties per bale ? 


F you are using the old method of 
ty ing your bales with buckles you 
are ‘wasting from 6 to 9 inches of tie 
on each side of the buckle. To pre- 
vent slipping of ties it is necessary to 
turn under that much. 


Figure it out yourself—it means from 
6 feet to 9 feet on every bale. 


The Stanley “Eversafe” Baling System 
prev ents this waste. All that you need 
is a lap-over sufficient to take the Seal. 
The saving on ties alone amounts to a 
big sum when many bales are packed. 


Also, remember the new Stanley D. S. 
Seals cost much less than buckles and 
by actual test make stronger joints. 


Eversafe - Round Safety 
Edges and Ends 


We shall be glad to tell you about this 


worthwhile improvement in baling systems. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 
Atlanta Office: 


The Stanlev Works Sales Co. 
731 Glen St, &. W. 


Horace E. Black 


Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 424 


Stanley 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Birthday Greetings 
(Continued from Page 22) 


greatly upon your vigorous personality and the willing- 
ness and the courage to do things right or to see that 
things have been done right. 

Then again if you had not had the courage to fight 
for yourself up the ladder you would not now have the 
courage to fight for a recovery of the textile industry in 
the South. 

Oftentimes I have marvelled at your lashing out but 
then you know your own ship of state best and the way 
in which you and your publication are held in high esteem 
tells the story. 

In conclusion, permit me to wish you a full measure 
of prosperity in the future; that the high esteem and 
respect with which you are now held will continue to the 
end of your days. Meantime, may you grow old grace- 
fully down the corridor of time-—J. N. Paradis, Editor, 
Fibre & Fabric, Cambridge, Mass. 


I want to congratulate you and the Bulletin on your 
Twentieth Anniversary. I have been a reader ever since 
the first copy was printed, and can truthfully say that 
| have appreciated the Bulletin more than any magazine 
that comes to my desk. I enjoy its editorials. You are 
always fair to both alike the employer and employees. 
| honor the man who has convictions, and then has the 
manhood to stand for them as you do. 

My how time flies, it seems only yesterday since Mr. 
Clark walked into the card room at Ware Shoals, S. C.., 
and told me that he was going to publish a new textile 
paper, and wanted me to subscribe. I did so, am still 
a subscriber. 

Here is hoping that you will have many more years 
of service the same kind you have been giving. With 
best wishes, I am—A. F. Briggs. 


I have been a subscriber since the first issue of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin in March, 1911. 

And I want to tell you that I admire your policies and 
editorials; they have been well said and to the point 
and without fear to any one. 

I also want to congratulate you on your Practical 
Discussion Page by Practical Men, 

I must say that this page has meant a great deal to me. 

Wishing you many more candle in your next celebra- 
tion. —R. H. Armfield, Assistant Superintendent, White 
Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N.C. 


I wish to extend my hearty congratulations and best 
wishes for you and your publication on the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the establishment of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Maybe it lies in faulty travelers. 


Easy to check up. Simply send for your FREE trial assort- 
ment of Victors, and try them out. They're made for good 
results. .. with all the skill and care humanly possible. State 
sizes and styles you want to try. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey N. C. 
N. H. Thomas____. @astonia, N. C. 
8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 “Angler Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Trouble in the Spinning 
Department? 
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History and Development of the Synthetic 
Yarn Industry 


(Continued from Page 31) 


4. Filtration and deaeration, wherein the insoluble 
materials and air bubbles are removed from the cellulose 
solution. 

5. Actual spinning of the cellulose solution to form 
the untwisted filaments. 

6. Collecting and twisting the individual filaments 
together to form the yarn. 

7. The removal of impurities and other undesirable 
chemicals from the yarn. (In all processes except the 
acetate process. ) 

8. Washing, bleaching, souring, soaping or oiling, 
drying, inspecting and winding, usually called the finish- 
ing processes. 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND STATISTICS 

Synthetic yarn was first made in America about 1911, 
twenty years ago, and the industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds, until at the present time the thirty American 
plants produce almost as much yarn as the next three 
largest producing countries (England, Italy and Ger- 
many) combined. Our consumption is also just about as 
great as that of these three countries combined. -In the 
last four years, the American production and consump- 
tion of the synthetic yarns has doubled. 


Of the thirty American producing plants, only about 
half are located in the South, that is, south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, but these Southern plants 
manufacture fully two-thirds of the American synthetic 
yarn production. Very probably the consumption of 
synthetic yarns in the textile industry is divided in about 
the same way, that is, about two-thirds of the yarn is 
consumed in Southern textile plants. 

The improvements in the quality of the synthetic yarns 
have been just as great as the increase in quantity of 
production. A few years ago, | had the pleasure of dis- 
cussing the early experiments in the commercial develop- 
ment of Chardonnet’s Artiseta with the late Prof. Dr. 
Emil Bronnert, who was associated with Chardonnet in 
some of the earliest work upon the nitrate process. Pro- 
fessor Bronnert pointed out that for years Chardonnet 
was unable to produce even two lots of five pounds each 
of uniform nitrate yarn. This early yarn was so weak, 
especially when wet, that it was difficult to dye it, even 
in the laboratory, without the skeins falling apart in the 
dye bath. 

Today the tensile strength of the yarns has been im- 
proved to the point where some of the best products rival 
the natural fibers in strength, and it is possible, by sac- 
riiicing certain other properties, such as elasticity and 
softness, to manufacture a synthetic yarn with a tensile 
strength surpassing that of the natural fibers. All of 
these improvements in quality have been made concur- 
rently with very drastic reductions in price. 

PRICE CHANGES 

Only five years ago,-during the first six months of 
1926, first quality, 150 denier viscose yarn was selling 
for $2.00 a pound. In July, 1926, the price of this yarn 
dropped to $1.65 a pound, and in November of the same 
year to $1.45 a pound. In March, 1927, the price of 
150 denier yarn was increased to $1.50 a pound, but in 
February, 1928, the price again dropped to $1.30. In 
June, 1929, this price went to $1.15, where it remained 
until July, 1930, when it was reduced to $0.95, and in 
January, 1931, the price of first quality, 150 denier, 40- 
filament viscose rayon was cut to $0.75 a pound. This 
tremendous decrease in price, 62.5 per cent in five years, 
together with the concurrent remarkable improvements in 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


where. ' OULD you go 
to thread a needle ? 


In an exaggerated circumstance—say, when you thread 


a needle—-you recognize instantly the importance of both 
the adequacy and the direction of light. And just so does 


light play its part in your industrial plant. 


Poor lighting annually exacts a tremendous toll from 
American industry. It is responsible for a high percent- 
It is the 


direct cause of innumerable mistakes all along the pro- 


age of the “seconds turned out in every plant. 
duction line, wasting materials, wasting time, wasting 
profits. 


Exact figures on the number and value of rejects, sec- 
onds and other losses caused directly and indirectly by 
inadequate and improper lighting are, of course, most 


difficult to obtain. But this much can be said: 


Only 15 per cent of America’s industrial plants are 
adequately and properly lighted. In these, accidents are 
comparatively few, seconds run low and production is 
high. 

Only 29 per cent can be said to be “fairly well lighted.” 
In these, accidents are more common, the percentage of 
seconds runs higher and production is lower. 


The remaining 56 per cent of all industrial plants are 
classed as poorly lighted. And in these, investigation has 
shown, the accident rate is high, the percentage of seconds 


is high and production is lowest. 


Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor light is the light that 


“gets the industrial needle threaded.’ Many of the rea- 


sons are explained in ‘the new booklet, 


“Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better | Why 
than Daylight.” Free for the asking. ‘ener 
Address: General Electric Vapor 
DAYLIGHT 
Lamp Co., 855 Adams St., Hoboken, 
119A G. BE. V. L. Co. 1931 


JOIN US in the General Electric Hour broadcast every 
Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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the strength and other properties of the yarns, has prob- 
ably not been equalled in any other industry. 

Chardonnet’s first synthetic yarn consisted of a single 
coarse filament, much like our present artificial horse 
hair. Natural silk, on the other hand, consists of many 
filaments twistet_together, and Lehner, once a collabor- 
ator of Chardonnet, but later a competitor, was the first 
to produce a multifilament yarn, consisting of three fila- 
ments twisted together. Of course this three-filament 
yarn was softer and more nearly resembled natural silk 
in appearance and properties than the original monofil 
yarn, but it was only the first step in the development of 
our present multifilament yarns. 

FINER FILAMENTS AND IMPROVED LUSTER 

Only a few years ago, the best of the ordinary 150 
denier yarn contained only 25 filaments. Today the 
standard 150 denier viscose yarn has 40 filaments; and 
90 filaments, 150 denier yarn is on the market. One 
synthetic yarn with filaments almost two and one-half 
times finer than those of natural silk is available com- 
mercially. It requires 4227.5 miles of one of these single 
filaments to weigh a pound, and much finer filament 
yarns have been produced experimentally. 

The early so-called “artificial silks” had a hard, harsh, 
glass-like gloss or luster which was at first not considered 
objectionable. But styles change and after Celanese was 
developed with a soft and subdued luster, which could 
be further reduced at will, the luster of the synthetic 
yarns was-reduced, so that now almost all of the synthetic 
yarns are available in several degrees of luster. The 
luster and appearance of Celanese so nearly approaches 
that of natural silk that it is usually impossible to distin- 
guish between them without a special test. 

It was at one time almost impossible to dye rayon piece 
goods a level shade and even yet this difficulty has not 
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been entirely eliminated, but the present American yarn 
is certainly far superior in this respect to that of some 
years ago. At the same time, many special dyestuffs for 
rayon are now available, we understand the dyeing of 
rayon better, and are able to select the dyestuffs most 
suitable for use on this material, so that much less diffi- 
culty is encountered in dyeing it than formerly. On the 
other hand, the best grade of acetate silk dyes quite 
evenly and, although most of this material was at one 
time yarn dyed, most of this material is now also dyed in 
the piece. 
AMERICAN YARNS 

Without any doubt whatsoever, the bulk of the Amtri- 
can synthetic yarns, and the materials made from them, 
are far superior to the European synthetic yarn products. 
Thsi is probably at least partly due to the fact that the 
American pyblic has more money to spend, pays more 
money for(its clothes, and gets better materials and 
clothes, than any other group in the world. The price 
received largely governs the quality of the merchandise 
available, and this gives the American manufacturer a 
tremendous advantage over his foreign competitor. In 
no other country are the fine filament yarns as widely 
used as in America. 

In no other country in the world are the colors of the 
majority of the dyed and printed goods as fast as in 
America. This applies to cotton, wool, and silk, as well 
as the synthetic yarns. In the case of the regenerated 
cellulose yarns and cotton this is due to the rapidly grow- 
ing use of the vat dyes and AS naphthols, both of which 
are more expensive, and more difficult to apply, than the 
less fast colors. 

In the design of our fabrics, prints, etc., America in 
no way lags behind the manufacturers abroad. It is true 

(Continued on Page 64) 


“COLUMBUS” 
Spinning and [’wister 
TAPES 


have established a reputation all over the South for 
absolute DEPENDABILITY 


WEBBING FOR MECHANICAL USES 
up to six inches in width 
TAPE FASTENERS 
for spinning tape 
Non-STrRETCH WEBBING 
for automobile tops 
CASKET WEBBING 


Also Manufacturers of 
Narrow Fabrics 


GEORGIA WEBBING & TAPE CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


SPINNING AND TWISTER TAPES 
various widths, weights, and weave: 
Loop Eoce Wrappinc Tapr 
for tire manufacturers 
PLAIN WRAPPING TAPE 
for vulcanizing purposes 
Tape SEWING THREAD 
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Universal Winder 


The Rotary Guide Drum of 
the New Universal No. 40 
Winder performs all of the 
functions of the reciprocat- 
ing parts that are limiting 
factors to the speed of the 
ordinary winder. All cams 
and cam actuated thread 
guides have been eliminated 
thus making the No. 40 
Machine simpler in con- 


struction and operation 
than any winder heretofore 
Mounted on ball 

earings, this new grooved 
drum permits much higher 
winding speeds and corre- 
spondingly greater produc- 
tion per spindle. A much 
less complicated, longer 
lived machine is provided 
at lower investment cost. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
LCUMPANY 


BUSTUN 


UNIVERSA 
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Grind Your Cards With 
ROY GRINDERS 


and note the remarkable improvement 
in the stock. Take note of the constant 
evenness of the sliver in weight and 
quality. Note also the increased effi- 
ciency and quality in the subsequent 


processes,—through the spinning. 


All makes of grinders re-conditioned. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


Established 1868 


WORCESTER MASS., U.S. A. 


GRINDI 
MACHINE 


LE 
NG 
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Prompt Service 


To serve the textile industry promptly there are 
stocks of Wyandotte Textile 
Mills using 


jobbers and storage 
Alkalies in all sections of the 
W yandotte 


country. 
can be sure of prompt shipments. 


Wyandotte Service Men, with a practical knowl- 


edge of textile processing, are also located where 


they can quickly serve mills everywhere. 
It will pay you well to investigate the complete 
service which Wyandotte Textile Alkalies can give 


yi ul. 


Order from your Supply Man, or 


write for detailed information. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


Sole Mirs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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The Quota Plan—Plenty of Pie 
24) 


built or rehabilitated for night operation should be per- 
mitted to run overtime because it had spent money for 
such equipment might be met by a group offer to amor- 
tize the equipment. 


(Continued from Page 


The quota plan would change losses into profits, and 
it is conceivable that profits might be assessed to compen- 
sate certain mills that might be called upon for the extra- 
ordinary curtailment. If amortization through profits is 
not the way to adjust inequalities, then the equipment 
of night runners could be taken into consideration by the 
Institute in figuring the quotas. 

If the quota plan has the endorsement of a large num- 
ber, it would be in order for the Cotton-Textile Institute 
to call a meeting of one group, preferably the print cloth 
units, and have these mills endorse the plan in principle 
without attempting at any such meeting to adopt the 
definite formula for procedure. 

The plan should then be left with the Institute, each 
manufacturing unit to send in promptly such statistics 
and data as might be required. With these figures in 
hand, the Institute would be ready: very promptly to 
make its recommendations and to apportion the quotas. 

It may be said that the proposition is not far removed 
from the curtailment program which is now in force, but 
it has this additional advantage—it may appeal to and 
bring into agreement some interests that have not be- 
lieved in previous movements, and it points the way to 
curtailment with profit which several important inde- 
pendent operators insist upon visualizing before partici- 
pating in any group action. 


Then and Now 


(Continued from Page 54) 


position and the twist was put in the roving by a felt 
belt which ran the length of the speeder. The felt belt 


ran together, of course; the top going one direction and 


the bottom the other. 
The spinning was very crude; a hand could run only 
one side. There were no top or bottom clearers. Spin- 


ners were paid 35c per day for one side. 
two looms and made 40c per day. 
then. No pay day; no schools; a little church had 
preaching once a month and sometimes every three 
months. Well we did not need a preacher much any- 


A woman ran 
They were hard times 


way. Tired and hungry folks are so humble if they died 
they would go to heaven anyhow. 


| worked my way up through trials and tribulations 
through the great evolution of the cotton mill machinery. 
Today we have the best equipped mills in the world. We 
can make, in the South, any class of goods that can be 
made in the world. We have-built our mills up in the 
South to the highest efficiency, providing the operatives 
with all the modern living conditions and making their 
work easy and their homes comfortable, with good schools 
and churches. Operatives of 40 years ago never dream- 
ed of such things. Now that the mills are run at the 
highest efficiency and the operating costs have been cut 
to the bone, some of the best mills in the country insist 
on. selling their output below the cost of making them. 
I can’t understand why they do that when they could sell 
at a profit just as well. Night work will have to be cut 
out and goods sold at a profit or we are headed for the 
rocks. So | hope we will all realize a mill is built to 
make money and not to run at a loss. — W. C. York, 
Superintendent, Sanford Cotton Mills, Sandford, N. C. 
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be this manufacturer tell you his doubts and 
worries when he moved his first factory to 
Piedmont Carolinas. 


“A few years ago we decided to move one of our 
plants away from the old, highly industrialized 


section where we had always operated. 


“Our engineers studied the industrial possibilities 
of the whole country. They recommended a loca- 


tion in Piedmont Carolinas. 


“I want to tell you that every executive in our 
company watched that one unit like a hawk. [t was 
an experiment. We wondered if the labor could 
turn out work as good as our old hands. We were 
worried about supervisors, the foremen and minor 
executives. 


“But soon the shoe was_on the other foot. That 
Piedmont plant began to ‘show up our old units. 
Despite the fact that everything was new — lands, 
buildings and so on— our overhead there was much 
lower than here. We couldn't have duplicated that 


plant here at anywhere near its cost down there. 


“Our heating, of course, was much lower. So was 
our lighting. 


“But it wasn't those items that counted most heavy ily. 
Our labor costs showed the most significant differ- 


ence—not so much in weekly pay roll as in produc- 


AROLINAS | SOUTHERN P 


tiveness. We have practically no labor turnover 
and absolutely no labor trouble. 


“The men who direct our company soon had some 
facts before them that made it easy to decide that 
Mill No. 2 had better be moved to the Piedmont. 


“Today we have four out of our five plants down 
there. How soon the fifth foes, none of us knows. It's 
justa matter of the margin of profits on its operations. 
lf they drop much more, it will be brought, too. 


“Our management policy is to require each unit 
to earn enough extra profits to pay for the cost of 
moving within a reasonably short time and each 
of the mills we have moved up to now has beaten 
the time limit we set.” 


This manufacturer is one of the largest in his line. 
His product is probably used in your home. His 
observations are based on operation records, cost 
sheets and financial statements. 


FACTS 


If you want the facts as they might ap- 
ply fo your industry, send for the book 
illustrated here. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 120, Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Your copy will‘ 


be sent gladly. 


DUKE POWER 
4 


COMPANY 


UBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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History and Development of the Synthetic 
Yarn Industry 


(Continued from Page 60) 


that some very beautiful fabrics and prints are produced 
abroad, but it must be remembered that only the best of 
these ever reach America. The bulk of the European 
production, just as in America, is used at home. As the 
demand abroad is for the cheaper materials, the bulk of 
the production meets this demand and generally only the 
very best materials reach America. 
PRODUCTION FIGURES 

In 1928 the United States alone produced as much 
synthetic yarn as the entire world only five years earlier, 
U. S. production being 97,701,000 pounds in that year. 
It is possible, with the reduced price of these yarns and 
better business in 1931, that we may this year produce as 
much yarn as the entire world made in 1924. 

The world’s synthetic yarn production for 1929 was 17 
per cent greater than that for 1928: it has been estimated 
that the increase in synthetic yarn consumption during 
this period was twice as great as the increase in produc- 
tion. In March, 1930, one authority estimated that the 
overproduction of synthetic yarns in the world was 4 or 
5 per cent, although the total 1930 production was on!v 
about 6 per cent greater than for 1929. 

In 1925, the yarns produced by the fourteen American 
plants were valued at $88,007,873. In 1927, the nineteen 
American plants produced $106,468,752 worth of yarn. 
It has been estimated that the present thirty plants may 
produce 174,360,000 pounds of yarn in 1931, which at 
present prices, may be worth about $170,000,000. 

On the basis of the 20,000 employees in 1925, and 
27,000 in 1927; and considering the increased efficiency 
during the three-year period, there may have been about 
37,000 to 40,000 employees in this industry in 1930, 
and this may reach some 45,000 during 1931, if the 
175,000,000. pounds estimated production is reached. 
Knowing that these workers received wages and salaries 
in 1925 about $25,500,000 and in 1927 about $32,000.- 
000, we may assume that the increased number in 1930 
received about $45,000,000 and the increased number in 
1931, may receive about $50,000,000 if wages are not 
reduced. 
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At various times in the past there has been a feeling 
that the maximum consumption or saturation point for 
the synthetic yarns was rapidly approaching in America, 
as well as elsewhere. However, it should be pointed out 
that even in 1930 the world’s total production of these 
fibers was only about 3 per cent of that of the natural 
fibers. 

Without the numerous and very remarkable improve- 
ments and developments in both the quality and cost of 
these manufactured fibers, undoubtedly the saturation 
point would have been reached long ago. The demand 
today in America for the synthetic yarns is not for the 
cheapest products, but for the best that can be produced. 
This is just as it should be and every progressive man- 
either the quality or cost of these yarns opens up many 
new uses and outlets for their products. Therefore the 
interest continues in research upon every phase of syn- 
thetic yarn production. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SYNTHETIC YARNS 


Although the developments and improvements in the 
manutacture, quality, and cost of the synthetic yarns 
during the past have been tremendous, the developments 
taking place today are even more rapid and important 
than ever before in its history. Every advance in this 
held has been—and is—founded entirely upon scientific 
research. Most of this research has been in either strictly 
chemical or chemical engineering fields. As compared to 
the wonderful progress in this industry, the rest of the 
textile industry has been standing still, rooted in its own 
ignorance in the fundamentals involved in almost every 
step of its manufacturing processes. 

The synthetic yarn industry of the world is today 
about forty years old, and that of America only about 
twenty years old. During the past five years, in spite of 
all of the remarkable improvements in quality, the price 
of this yarn has decreased from $2 to $0.75, a drop of 
62.5 per cent. Can anyone doubt the future of such an 
industry? The present slump in the synthetic yarn, and 
all other industries, is the first really serious setback ever 
experienced by this industry. Naturally some of those 
connected with the synthetic yarn industry have become 
somewhat pessimistic but, fortunately, this is not the 
general consensus of opinion. “Sweet are the uses of 
adversity’ and they will undoubtedly serve to even fur- 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR. MELL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend | 


& ; 


| THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 


bi 
“r fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ther strengthen and fortify the synthetic yarn industry 
of the world. 

Synthetic yarn is the one fiber where the production 
is under the absolute control of man. In the production 
of all of the natural fibers, capricious nature is the con- 
trolling factor. During the past few years the tendency 
towards mergers and consolidations in the synthetic yarn 
industry has probably been greater than in any other. 
Of course this tends to place the control of synthetic yarn 
production largely in the hands of a few very large com- 
panies. These factors indicate that the selling price of 
the synthetic yarns will never go below the cost of pro- 
duction for any long period of time, and this is a very 
important point for investors. 

Every drop in the price of any variety of synthetic 
yarn, and every improvement in quality, opens up many 
new fields for their utilization. Every new use brings an 
increased demand and production. At the present time 
it is probably costing between $0.58 and $0.70 a pound to 
produce 150 denier yarn by the viscose process. As men- 
tioned above, this yarn is now selling for $0.75 per pound. 
The 150 denier rayon yarn corresponds in size to about a 
36s cotton yarn. Just as in the case of all other yarns, 
the finer the synthetic yarn the more it costs to manufac- 
ture it, but in the synthetic yarns this increase in the cost 
of manufacturing the fine yarns is not as great as in the 
fine cotton yarns. The selling price of 50 denier rayon 
yarn is now about $2.15 a pound. This corresponds to 
about 100s singles in mercerized cotton, which are selling 
for about $1.50 or $1.60 per pound. It is possible that 
some plants may soon be able to manufacture the finer 
sizes of rayon yarns for less than the cost of high quality, 
combed, bleached, and mercerized cotton yarns. This will 
undoubtedly eventually bring about a very considerable 
reduction in the amount of fine cotton and mercerized 
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yarns used, and a corresponding increase in the use of 
synthetic yarns. These yarns have already considerably 
decreased the use of natural silk for many purposes, even 
in the Orient, the home of true silk. 

IMMEDIATE. CHANGES 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest changes in the imme- 
diate future in the synthetic yarns will be in the position 
of acetate silk. This is entirely due to the superior qual- 
ity of this product and to the rapidly decreasing manu- 
facturing costs by this process. Practically every large 
synthetic yarn manufacturing company is either directly 
or indirectly interested in the manufacture of yarn by the 
acetate process, and the Celanese companies are practi- 
cally the only independent group of synthetic yarn man- 
ufacturers in the world today. Another trend in the 
industry in the past has been the gradual elimination of 
the nitrate process in favor of cheaper methods of manu- 
facture. Although the present nitro yarn is very satis- 
factory, the production cost is undoubtedly higher than 
that of the viscose type. 

What about the textile industry? Is it going to profit 
by the remarkable success of research in the synthetic 
yarn industry, and by developing textile research, apply- 
ing the results of this research, along with better control 
methods, assume its rightful place as one of the progres- 
sive industries in the most progressive country in the 
world? 


HARVEY L. FOX 


Harvey L. Fox, overseer carding and spinning at the 
Fall Manufacturing Company, Granite Falls, N. C., died 
suddenly last week of heart failure. He had been con- 
nected with the mills for some time and was regarded 
as an unusually efficient overseer. 
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VISIT NEW YORK 


a fine room and bath--- 
others at $3°° and $35° 
AT ONE OF NEW WRKS BEST HOTELS 


daily * 


BRISTOL 
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in your modernization 
program! 


“The Textile industry is stepping 
out.” 
More and more textile mills are 
adopting modern equipment—mod- 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They 
replace “out of date’? wooden skéew- 
ers. They improve the quality of 
the yarn. 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
accumulate — cleaning is simpler. 
Yarn or roving is not strained. 
These Ball Bearing Holders are 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 
board—bottoms are free and clear. 
They’re quickly installed — easily 
bolted through skewer 
holes in the frame. Give 
them a trial—they belong 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders || 


| 


Birthday Greetings 
(Continued from Page 58) 


If my memory serves me right, I have been a continu- 
ous subscriber since your first edition and can truthfully 
state, that in my opinion, you have at all time sincerely 
and conscientiously sought to serve the best interest of 
every part and person connected with the textile indus- 
try. With kind personal regards, | am,—R. 7. LeGrand, 
Treasurer and Manager, Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 


I want to congratulate you on your 20th birthday and 
to say that I am sure all of your readers have appre- 
ciated the type of publication whch you have been send- 
ing out from week to week and which has continued to 
improve from year to year. I sincerely hope that you 
personally may get in at least another twenty years and 
that your interest in the industry will continue and that 
the Southern Textile Bulletin may prosper even to a great 


| er extent than it has in the past—L. W. Clark, General 


Manager, Spray and Draper Plants, Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N.C. 


I notice with interest that you are going to celebrate 
the Twentieth Anniversary of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin next month, and | want to congratulate you for the 
splendid work done, and hope for you many more years 
of usefulness to the cotton industry of the South. 

I have been with the Exposition Cotton Mills since 
the establishment of the Bulletin, and with the exception 
of two short periods of illness, have not missed reading 
a copy. 

I believe the mill workers of the South have no better, 
or more far-seeing champion of their cause than you. 
The time is coming when the honest but misguided out- 
side meddlers will recognize this. 

With congratulations and thanks for what you have 
already done, and best wishes for a successful continua- 
tion of your program.—/. E. Glenn, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


On occasion of the Twentieth Anniversary of your 
forceful publication, the Southern Textile Bulletin, per- 
mit me to give expression to a feeling which I believe 
is shared by the Southern textile industry in its entirety. 
More power to you. Here’s hoping that good health will 
permit you to continue to carry on as you have so ably 
in the past. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin is more than a publica- 
tion, it has been and is a distinct factor in the develop- 
ment, promotion and protection of the Southern textile 
industry. Your services as its editor have been immeas- 
urable, and’ every individual in any way connected with 
or dependent upon the Southern textilg.industry should 
feel grateful to you and your publication.—/. W. Hetss, 
Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


William de Min of the export department of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company has been visiting 
Southern plants in Opelika, Ala., and Lindale, Ga. Mr. 
de Min will visit Cuba, where the company maintains its 
own office and following his visit there will go to Haiti. 
This has been Mr. Wolff’s first opportunity to visit the 
foreign plants since becoming associated with the plants 
here. 


During Mr. Wolff’s absence B. C. Dunlop, vice-presi- _ 


dent, will be in charge of the former’s duties, according 
to an announcement made by S. R. Fuller, Jr., chairman 
of the board. 
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are you as careful in selecting 
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You wouldn't 
use pulley rope 


like this 


Knitting Yarns? 


No man alive would try to use a pulley rope containing 
creat bulky knots. It is too obvious that free movement 
would be hindered. 

But are you sure that the yarns you buy are free from 
those large spooler knots—knots a thousand times more 
harmful than those in the pulley rope? This type knot 
causes delays and trouble—to say nothing of seconds 
and lost profits. 
These unnecessary costs can be eliminated if you assure 


_ Northern Office 
38 Sr. 
Provipence, R. I. 


Canadian Representatives 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
OnTARIO, CANADA 


European Representatives 
MELLOR. BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


yourself that the knitting and weaving yarns you pur- 
chase contain weaver’s knots ONLY. Such knots are 
tied by the famous BOYCE WEAVER’S KNOTTER, 
and most of the up-to-date mills use them. 


You can also use these Knotters to advantage right in 
your own mill. 


Write for information telling you more of the use of the 
Boyce Knotter in the knitting mill. 


Devices Company, INc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BOYCE WEAVERS 
KNOT 


as compared with 


SPOOLERS 
KNOT 


KNOTTER 
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In 1884, Hilaire de Char- 
donnet, a French noble 


man, patented @ process 
for manufacturing artifi- 
cial silk, which consisted 
in forcing nitrocellulose 
through fine capillary 
openings. 


Greot Structures Rest 
on Strong Foundations - 
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and Egyptians, the non-nitrogenous 
skeleton of plants—generally known 
nowadays as cellulose—has been em- 
ployed in making many of mankind's 
most useful commodities. 

To the modern, resourceful chemical 
engineer has fallen the task of taking 
vegetable fibre and magically transform- 
ing it*into products of usefulness and 
beauty . . .articles which greatly affect 
habits of living and introduce important 
innovations throughout industry. 

The Paris exposition of 1889 saw the 
first gown designed entirely from man- 
made silks. The gossamer fabric startled 
the skeptical world and marked the birth 
of rayon, which, as the world now knows, 
is woven from chemically treated cellulose. 

Today, cellulose is the basic ingredient 


of paper, photographic film, explosives, 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Works : Niagara Falls, N.Y ., Saltville, Virginia 


No. 2 of a series of advertisements tracing the 
development and uses of modern chemicals 


4 


: INCE the days of the early Chinese 


paints, lacquers, textiles, celluloid prod- 
ucts. toilet articles. radio parts, airplane 
dope, synthetic leather, synthetic wood, 


chats, rope, twine, wrapping material, 


wallboard and countless other products 
..all of which form a remarkable tes- 
timonial to the ingenuity of the modern 
chemical industry. 

It is hazardous to predict what the 
future holds in store for commodities 
made from chemically processed cellu- 
lose. Even if chemical science contrib- 
uted no future cellulose products, the 
thousands of articles now made from this 
essential basic material would rank high 
in the history of chemical achievement. 


Knowing the importance of high-grade chemi- 
cals of dependable purity and uniformity in 
modern manufacturing processes, leading manu- 
facturers of cellulose products come to Mathieson 
for caustic soda, chlorine, soda ash and ammonia. 


THIESON CHEMICA 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... HT H (Hypochlorite)... Liquid Chiorine 
. Bleaching Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrovs and Aqua... PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


ane MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Jnc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Warehouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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THAT 


SOUTHERN 


44 


SINGLE IRON END 
UNIVERSAL FRAME 
in Gotton 77ills 


PATENTED 
CENTER BRACE OPTIONAL 
Especially desirable 
on extra wide frames 


ng added 
rit ty 


AUNIVERSAL- IDEAL 


ONTINUOUS SLIDE FRAME 


fe Silks and Rayon 


ving” 
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BETTER! 


Knowing that our success depended upon 
giving the textile industry something better 
than they were using, we have constantly 
endeavored to produce loom harness that 
would simplify operations and set-up— 
produce a better material at increased pro- 
duction. 


In the matter of Heddle Frames for Silk 
and Rayon, the two illustrated will give you 
somewhat of an idea of how we have suc- 
ceeded. These frames are of our exclusive 
design, consequently their advanced fea- 
tures cannot be duplicated on any 
other make frame. 


Steel Heddle 


Frames possess 
utmost rigidity made possible by 
heavy steel ends _ scientifically 
braced. 


All wood parts are selected and 
prepared with great care—air dried 
at least three years, planed to 
exact thickness and carefully fin- 
ished to avoid absorptions of 
humidity. 

The No. 50 Lock Hooks prevent the 
possibility of heddle rods unhook- 
ing while the loom is in motion. 
Continuous slide frames are 
equipped with new non-catching 
double acting slide hooks. 


Send for Detaals 


Oo. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Originators of the Flat Steel Heddle’ 


Southern Plant: 
621 E. McBee Ave.. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


New England Office: 
44 FRANKLIN Sr., 
Provipence, R. I. 

Foreign Offices: 

HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND—SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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Increase in Mill Equipment in 1930 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Holt, Love & Smith, Burlington 
North Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington 
Piedmont Weavers, Inc., Burlington 
Sapona Cotton Mills, Cedar Falls 
Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen Raven 
Minette Mills, Grover 

Pinehurst Silk Mills, Pinehurst 
Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain 
National Weaving Co., Lowell 
Warlick Mfg. Co., Newton 
Darlington Fabrics Corp., Paw Creek 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham 
Hannah Pickett Mills No. 2, Rockingham 
Caramount Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Roxboro 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa 


Total 
South Carolina 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Arlington 
Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill 
Piedmont Piush Mill, Greenville 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill 
Slater Mfg. Co., Slater 


Total 
Tennessee 
Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport 
Cumberland Silk Mills, Rockford 


Total 
Texas 
Texas Gauze Mills, New Braunfels 


Total 
Virginia 
Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Blackstone 
Frank Ix & Sons, Charlottesville 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Co., Covington 


Total 


Loom Increase By States 


Alabama 
Georgia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


Total 


- 

~ 


3,078 


Clark’s Annual Knitting Machine Increase 


List 


The following list gives the name and location of each 
knitting mill that increased its knitting equipment in 
1930, together with the total knitting machines installed 


by States and for the South. 
Alabama 


Jacobs & Spivey Hosiery Mills, Bridgeport 


Gloria Underwear Mills, Eufaula 
Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, Scottsboro 


Total 


Georgia 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta 
William Carter Co., Barnesville 
Fuller Hosiery Mills, Carrollton 
Browning Hosiery Mill, Marietta 
Moreland Knitting Mills, Moreland 
Newnan Hosiery Mills, Newnan 
"Arrowhead Fashion Mill, Rossville 


*Indicates new mill. 


Knitting 
Machines 
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Montgomery Knitting Mills, Summerville 


Golden City Hosiery Mills, Villa Rica 
Villa Rica Mfg. Co., Villa Rica 
Total 
Louisiana 
Nationa! Hosiery Mills, New Orleans 


Total 
Mississippi 


*Corinth Hosiery Mills, Corinth 
D. & W. Hosiery Mills, Meridian 


Total 
North Carolina 


Lillian Knitting Mills, Albemarle 
Acme Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 
Ashboro Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 
Bossong Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 
*Pilot Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 
Belmont Hosiery Mills, Belmont 


‘East End Hosiery Mill, Burlington 


Full-Knit Hosiery Mill, Burlington 
Globe Knitting Mills, Burlington 
McEwen Knitting Co., Burlington 
S. Y. W. Hosiery Mills, Burlington 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Chapel Hill 
Hoover Hosiery Mills, Concord 
Ragan-Parker Knitting Co., Ellerbee 
A. W. Neimyer, Graham 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Greensboro 


Hickory Hosiery Mills, Hickory 


*Lyerly Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Hickory 
Commonwealth Hosiery Hulls, High Point 


Crown Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point 

O. E. Kearn & Son, High Point 
Robbins Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Vance Knitting Co., Kernersville 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington 
Dependable Hosiery Mills, Liberty 
Elizabeth James Knitting Mill, Marion 
McPar Hosiery Mills, Marion 
Morganton Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills 
Mt. Airy Knitting Co., Mt. Airy 

Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro 
Sterling Hosiery Mills, Spindale 

Staley Hosiery Mills, Staley 

Star Hosiery Mills, Star 

Phoenix Mills, Inc., Statesville 
Stimpson Hosiery Mills, Statesville 
Miller-White Hosiery Mills, Taylorsville 
Maurice Mills Co., Thomasville 

Berry Hosiery Mills, Valdese 

Pilot Full-Fashion Hosiery Mill, Valdese 
Varina Knitting Co., Varina 

*Joyce Hosiery Mill, Winston-Salem 
O’Brien Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem 


Total 


South Carolina 


*Florence Cel-Lus-Tra Corp., Florence 
Appalache Hosiery Mill, Landrum 
Powell Knitting Co., Spartanburg 


Total 


Tennessee 


Browning Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 
Bryan Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga 
Miller-Smith Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga 


Mountain City Knitting Mill, Chattanooga 


Knox Hosiery Mill, Cleveland 
Cadet Hosiery Mill, Columbia 
Englewood Mfg. Co., Englewood 
Fisher-Beck Hosiery Mill, Kingsport 
Holston Co. ‘Knoxyille 
Morristown Knitting Mills, Morristown 
Washington Hosiery Mill, Nashville 
Philadelphia Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 
Woosley Knitting Mills, Shelbyville 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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Why continue to pay the cost 
of card grinding ard stripping? 


69 


CONSIDER THE ECONOMY OF USING 


Card 


g (patented in all important countries) 


Since the introduction of this patented Platt’s product, carding costs 
have been reduced to a point where the economies obtained are proving 
important factors in making production more profitable. Under present 
competitive conditions, no mill can afford to ignore the economy and 


other advantages of using metallic clothing, 


For Cotton, Worsted and Woolen Cards 


In addition to the fact that grinding and stripping, with all accompany- 
ing expense is completely done away with, a comprehensive series of 
comparative tests has definitely demonstrated that Platt’s Metallic Card 
Clothing surpasses any other type of clothing for regularity, strength 
of thread and quantity of output. The results of these tests are avail- 
able. The rapidly increasing number of mills that are using this modern 
card clothing report it a paying investment from every angle. Surely 
it merits investigation. 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


P. O. Box 407 - - - - Lexington, N. C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Superintendent 


Spinner 


Cloth Room 
Dyer 
Master Mechanic 


Reeent 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
fe product and telephone number, 
14 DIRECTORY | of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
contains sections: “Hints 
MILLS for Traveling Men,” and 
| =6Clark’s Code Word Index. 

1 Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: January, 1931 


Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Imports 5%, of Domestic Production 


Despite a popular belief to the contrary, importation 
of European textiles into the United States amounts in 
total value to only about 5 per cent or less of our domes- 
tic production and consists mostly of novelty or specialty 
goods which serve as samples for our manufacturers. 
This fact is shown by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its recent book “Trends in the Foreign Trade 
of the United States.” 

New weaves and designs are constantly brought in and 
if they take the popular fancy and the demand becomes 
great enough to justify the expense, then the American 
manufacturer will change over his plant and begin to 
manufacture or imitate them on a large scale. That is 
the way cotton manufacturers were led to produce voiles, 
a new cloth that originated in England about 1908. Silk 
chiffons originated in France, were reproduced here and 
are now being produced in quantity. The same is true of 
georgette. 

Transparent velvet, a new pile fabric of rayon on a 
silk ground, was introduced into the United States from 
France in 1925 and met with instant success. The de- 
mand for this fabric has taxed the production capacity 
of both American and European manufacturers and also 
helped our domestic industry to recover from a depression 
due to a shift in style from use of velvets in millinery. 


Rayon Imports Decrease 

Imports of rayon yarn and manufactures (including 
other synthetic textile) into the United States in 1930 
were valued at $8,375,656, representing a drop of slight- 
ly more than 55 per cent from the preceding year and 
of about 46 per cent from 1928, according to statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Rayon yarns, threads and filaments, which com- 
prise the chief import item, suffered the heaviest loss, 
dropping from 15,950,000 pounds, valued at $12,146,926, 
in 1929 to 5,812,765 pounds, valued at $4,675,884, last 
year. 

Yarn imports plus the domestic output resulted in a 
total of nearly 116,000,000 pounds of yarn coming onto 
the market during the year, a decline from about 139,- 
000,000 pounds in 1929, and yet a larger quantity than 
in any other preceding year. Actual consumption during 
the year, however, has been estimated at around 100,- 
000,000 pounds, so that with stocks brought forward 
from the preceding year the accumulation at the end 
of 1930 has been placed at about 25,000,000 pounds. 


Whitmire Club Meets 


Whitmire, S. C—The Progessive Textile Club of the 
Whitmire plant of the Aragon Baldwin Corporation met 
on last Friday evening in its regular semi-monthly sched- 
ule. The meeting was called to order by the president, 
W. T. Morton and was held in the theatre of the Y. M. 
C. A. The subject for discussion was cleanliness. R. L. 
Woods, superintendent of the mill and Mr. Morton both 
gave interesting talks on the “Hows” and “Whys”’ of 
cleanliness. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The advertising and sales force 
of the Industrial Rayon Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio, 
held a dinner meeting at the O. Henry Hotel here re- 
cently, which was attended by twenty-five local manu- 
facturers and users of rayon. Hiram 5S. Rivitz, presi- 
dent of the corporation, made a short address at the 
occasion. 
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Padlocked Minds 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


have no use fora 


T’S not so much WHAT you read that counts, as what 

youread it FOR. 

Reading to pass the fimé away is ONE thing—reading 
to get IDEAS for improving your business is another. 

Men completely satisfied with what they have—insensible 
to progress—oblivious to change—these read (WHEN they 
read) for entertainment only. 

But men whose minds are open to better methods, men 
whose minds are eager for news of new plans and new prac- 
tices—these are the men who read the pages of their busi- 
ness papers. 

In any industry ... trade ... profession, these are the 
men who count. And just as they are attracted to a publi- 
cation by the practical, helpful character of its editorial 
content, so, in the same open-minded mood, they read its 


advertising pages. 


NA 


Tuts SyMBoL identifies an ABP paper .. . 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors thai 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


THIS PUBLICATION IS A MEMBER OF 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON. AVENUE - . NEW YORK CITY 
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Aktivin-S 


The reliable and convenient 


chemical ingredient 


for better starch sizes and finishes 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1003 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Increase in Mill Equipment in 1930 
(Continued from Page 68) 


Knitting 

Machine; 

Trenton Mills, Trenton 15 
Total 278 

Virginia 

Bassett Knitting Mills, Bassett 23 
Galax Knitting Co., Galax 10 
Parker Hosiery Mill & Dye Works, Portsmouth 10 
Dobson-Miller Co., Pulaski 35 
Total | 


Knitting Machine Increase by States 


Alabama 135 
Georgia 317 
Louisiana 3 
Mississippi 94 
North Carolina 1,493 
South Carolina 104 
Tennessee 278 
Virginia 78 

Total 2,502 


Southern Traffic Men To Fight Rate 
Changes Proposed By Railroads 


Birmingham, Ala.—Charles E. Jones, general manager 
of the Birmingham Traffic Association, was appointed 
chairman of the committee of traffic men to represent the 


_ Georgia and Alabama cotton textile manufacturing plants 
in their efforts to prevent an increase in freight rates.on 
cotton factory products to other sections of thé South 
and to the North, East and Central West. The proposed 

| revision of rates would materially affect the shipments of 

factory products, cotton garments, knit goods, hosiery 
and other articles from Georgia and Alabama. 


North Carolina, South Carolina and New England tex- 
tile mill operators assert that Alabama and Georgie have 
enjoyed a preference in rates on these commodities for 
approximately 20 years and are said to be backing the 
railroads in their effort to have the higher rates put into 
effect on Georgia and Alabama products. The Georgia 
and Alabama operators’ traffic committee is preparing 
data to show these States have no superior advantage 
over the Carolinas and New England. 


Those associated with Mr. Jones on this committee 
are: C. W. Chears, traffic manager of the Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association of Georgia; O. D. Keow, traffic manager 
of the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Georgia plant; E. L. 
Hart, assistant manager of the Atlanta, Ga., freight bu- 
reau; J. H. Horsley, traffic manager of the West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga., and Henry N. 
Muller, traffic manager of the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


The prominent textile officials who compose the com- 
mittee which appointed the traffic committee are: W. D. 
Anderson of Macon, Ga., president of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co.’s plants, chairman; Donald Comer, president 
of the Avondale Mills of Birmingham; J]. H. Cheatham, 
president of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills of Griffin, Ga.; 
Norman E. Elsas, secretary and treasurer of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga.; H. F. Williamson, 
general manager of the American Net & Twine Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga., and George H. Lanier, president of the 
West Point Manufacturing Co. of West Point, Ga. 
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The 


t 


edge gives evener yarn 
with less fly 


HE new patented Bowen 


Bevel Edge Ring Travel- 
ers stand out as an important 
advancement in the spinning 
and twisting of all textile 
fibres. Complete elimination 
of angular edges . . . uniform- 
ity of tension never before 


attained ... result in evener 


elers are adapted to spinning 
or twisting cotton .. wool. . 
worsted . . rayon .. silk .. 
jute .. asbestos . . and other 
fibres. It’s. easy to learn the 
money - Saving advantage of 
Bevel Edge Travelers—simply 
try them in your own mill. 


Write for details and samples. 


yarn with less fly. Compara- 
tive tests in a number of mills 


have brought to Bevel Edge 


Travelers enthusiastic accept- 


e ance by mill men. These trav- 


PATENT NO. 1,728,540 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. IL. 


Antonio Spencer, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
New England: Southern: Middle Atlantic: 
Carl W. Smith Oliver B. Land Geo. H. H. Gilligan 


Wm. P. Vaughan 


= =A Traveler for Every Fibre== 


~ 
: 
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MADE IN THE SOUTH 
FOR USE IN THE SOUTH 


PAINTS 


For Every Purpose 


NOTE: Special Paints Especially Made for Mills 
and Industrial Plants. 


Manufactured by 


Leland Moore 
Paint & Oil Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 


For Over 28 Years We Have Been Efficiently 
Serving Our Customers 


DRONSFIELD'S PATEN! 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” "Needs ‘Demping 


Stocks ip The Standard 
Boston Mass. Card -Grinding 
ead the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A™ QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o er. like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


| 


| 
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Expect More Than Seasonal Gain in Spring 
Business 


An extra seasonal increase in general business during 
the spring months, to be followed in the summer by a 
renewed period of decline, is the forecast made in the 
current issue of the Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The summer decline, it 
is stated, will be followed in the fall by the beginning of 
the long-looked-for basic, cyclical increase of business 
activity. 

The textile industry as a whole will show more strength 
during the next few months, followed by a substantial 
summer decline but during the year 1931 its activity will 
be considerably in advance of the index of business in 
general, just as during 1930 its decline extended below 
the level of general business. 


The textile industry is in a far better position than 
business in general because the prices of the textile raw 
materials are better deflated as a group and the industry 
“showed a more prompt and extended decline in 1930 
than did general business. Both of these reasons point 
to- textile activity operating at a level general business. 
The textile industry is in a far better position than busi- 
ness in general because the prices of the textile raw mate- 
rials are better deflated as a group and the industry 
“showed a more prompt and extended decline in 1930 
than did general business. Both of these reasons point 
to textile acivity operating at a level somewhat above 
general business in 1931.” 


In reviewing the rayon market and the effect of the 
recent price cut, it is pointed out that the past readjust- 
ment of prices downward continues to be a favorable fac- 
tor in the market. The rayon market has a “firmer tone 
and confidence is greater than has been the case in over 
a year. Rayon sales during the past six weeks have been 
appreciably ahead of those in the same period last year 
and compare favorably with the high levels of that sea- 
son in 1929.” Manufacturers have continued to operate 
their plants on reduced schedule, the net results being 
that the large yarn stocks on hand as of December 31, 
1930, have been considerably reduced. 


Figures covering the year 1926 to date on the con- 
sumption of silk, cotton and wool, disclose the fact that 
while the ‘trend of silk consumption has been definitely 
upward at the rate of 12 per cent per year” during that 
period, cotton consumption, on the other hand, has de- 
clined at a rate of about 2 per cent per year and wool 
has declined about | per cent per year. “The following 
declines in consumption were apparent from 1929 to 
1930 for the various fibres; cotton consumption, 24 per 
cent; wool consumption, 27 per cent; and silk consump- 
tion, 9 per cent. 


Although a large supply of cotton was on hand at the 
end of January, 1931 (11,702,000 bales), prices have in- 
creased somewhat. This seems to discount the fact that 
there are indications of a smaller acreage during 1931, 
low fertilizer sales and lack of rainfall being decisive fac- 
tors. Thus, prices are expected to “stay within the 10- 
11 cent range for two or three months yet to come.” 


“It is still our opinion that wool prices are not de- 
flated enough, especially when compared with the prices 
of the other textile fibres. We expect to see weaker wool 
prices until they come into line with the lower cotton, 
silk and rayon prices, and especially until wool consump- 
tion comes definitely out of the doldrums into which it 
has most definitely slipped.” 
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Spindle Hours Show Slight Increase 


Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have been operated dur- 
ing January at 80.8 per cent capacity on a single shift 
basis, compared with 76.1 per cent in December and 
100.3 per cent in January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place January 31, totalled 33,- 
345,152, of which 25,611,458 were active at some time 
during the month, with the average number operated 
during the month being 26,935,485 compared with 33,- 
567,102, 25,522,820 and 25,539,058 for December and 
34,630,866, 29,198,134, and 34,733,046 for January last 
year. 

Active spindle hours for January totalled 6,359,871 ,952 
or an average of 191 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 5,516,378,249 and 176 in December and 8,- 
173,380,372 and 236 in January last year. 


Texas Mill Output in Jan. 59% Under 1930 


Austin, Tex.—During January, the mills in Texas pro- 
duced a total of 2,588,000 yards of cotton goods, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled in the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the United Versity of Texas. 

“This output was 23.1 per cent below the December 
total and 59 per cent below January, 1930,” the bureaus’ 
report said. “The total sales of 2,277,000 yards, also, 
were the smallest on record, falling 11.3 per cent below 
December and 54.3 per cent below January of the pre- 
ceding year. The excess of production over sales amount- 
ed to 311,000 yards, a smaller excess than in recent 
month. 

“Unfilled orders declined less sharply as compared to 
December than actual sales did. Combined sales and 
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unfilled orders amount to 5.663,000 yards, only 358,000 | 
yards less than at the close of the preceding month. | 


Combined sales and unfilled orders in January, 1930, | 


amounted to 11,875,000 yards.” 


Faith in Continued Advertising 


The success of many firms is based upon the 
fact that they have continued their advertising 
through both booms and depressions and the 
failure of firms to profit by booms has often been 
due to the fact that they failed to advertise dur- 
ing the depressions and thereby lost ground in 
the minds of their former customers. 

Printers Ink recently published the following 
expressions relative to the importance of con- 
tinued advertising: 

J. L. Johnson, president of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, replied, “Our opinion of the importance of 
continuity of advertising effort is shown by the ten-year 
record of our advertising expenditures.” 

J. A. Zehntbauer, president of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Inc., answered, “Our experience is thoroughly con- 
vincing as to the necessity of advertising continuity. 
* * * In increasing our advertising outlay for 1931 we 
believe that we are sowing the seed of future volume and 
profits.”’ 

Louis W. Wheelock, vice-president, Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son, said: “We believe in advertising all the time. 
* * * Advertising just now is an expression of confidence 
in one’s product and the future of America.” 

C. R. Palmer, president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
said, “In my opinion the one sure way to make national 
advertising count is to see that it is continuous.” 
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Machines for 
> Cutting 


>Lacing 
»>Repeating 
> Jacquard Cards 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON >» NEW JERSEY 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co- 
Akron, Ohio 


Seydel- Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Mass, 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBSTIO ExPortT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued firm 
and active during the week, with prices showing further 
advances on many constructions. Increased demand 
strengthened prices on fine combed yarn goods. Denims 
were half a cent a yard higher. News in all divisions of 
the market continued to be encouraging and there was a 
general feeling that the good buying, following the tre- 
mendous yardage of goods that was sold during the two 
preceding weeks, is an indication that definite and sus- 
tained improvement has reached the market. 

Gray goods of print cloth yarns were in further de- 
mand with prices very firm on the strength of a contin- 
uing good business. During the past 48 hours sales of 
print cloth yarn constructions were conservatively esti- 


.mated to have been in excess of 100,000 pieces. Standard 


print cloths made up the bulk of this total, with a good 
supplementary business done in checks and carded broad- 
cloths. Narrow sheetings sold for spot and nearby at 
prices about ‘gc higher than the quoted levels of the day 
before. Some of the transactions here represented an 
improvement both in point of price and of volume. Less 
was heard of drills than on the day before. Other coarse 
yarn descriptions were quiet. 

Carded broadcloth position was strong. Sales of April 
112x60s were made at 9c during the day, which repre- 
sented a '4c advance. At least one make of spet goods 
was still to be had at 8%c, however, although the trend 
on these goods was firmer, particularly for contract. The 
100x60s were reported sold. 

Most of the print cloth business has been in four con- 
structions, the 38%-inch 60x48s, 38'4-inch 64x60s, 39- 
inch 68x72s, and 39-inch 80x80s. A large business was 
taken at prevailing rates, and further trading appeared 
on some of these numbers. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 414 
Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 7 
Brown Sheetings; standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 638 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15 al9% 
Wenims 12 


Standard prints 
Dress ginghams 
Staple ginghams 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St: 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


rere 


Philadelphia, Pa. —- Gradually improving conditions 
were noted in the yarn market last week. Inquiry con- 
tinued very active and buying was on a larger scale than 
during any week of the year. Spinners were firmer on 
prices and advances of half a cent a pound were generally 
in effect by the week end. Orders ranging as high as 
75,000 pounds were reported frequently and smaller 
orders were more numerous. 

The market noted sales of up to 300,000 pounds and 
many more smaller commitments were placed with mills 
and dealers, including those on carded and combed de- 
scriptions. The intention of many was to avoid losing 
advantages of covering on preferred makes and at prices 
that had already moved against buyers. 

Weavers purchased ply yarns in counts ranging from 
16s to 40s. On the index 20s two-ply 21c was “‘market’ 
and customers were more willing to operate on this basis. 
The plush trade bought in lots up to 20,000 pounds in 
the closing days of the week. 

In the knitting trade yarns of lightweight specifications 
are in greatest call. This business has been long delayed 
and this takes some of the edge off present activity, but 
dealers are hopeful of working off a good share of con- 
tracts in the next few weeks. Yarns going into heavier 
weight goods are inactive. 

Knitters also had occasion to anticipate their needs on 
combed numbers, covering on numbers between 24s 
singles and 40s. For 24s at first as low as 32c was done 
on a lesser make and then up to 33%c was paid, while 
40s brought 40c, a few 50s 45c and 36s 38c and 37Mc. 
Up to 25,000 pounds were moved, as reported in the 
local. 

There was a demand for double carded yarns in larger 
poundages and buyers came in for special yarns to serve 
particular purposes. These brought higher prices than 
applied before. The plush trade was said to have accus- 
tomed itself to paying a Y2c more than before for what 
it required from 2134c to 22%c for 20s. A few lots of 
carpet yarns sold, some at 16%c for 8s plied 5-pound 
break of tinged stock. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 40s 
Yarns, ~ and 5 
30s 10s 22 
Southern Two-Ply | Chain 12s : 23 
108 19% 20s 25 
Carpet Yarns 
21 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
ee 33 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
40s abhucedntiidiaane 35 8s, 1-ply 16% 
40s ex. __ em 39 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 17 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 3-ply 17% 
19 12s, 2-ply 18 
_.20 20s, 2-ply 20 
ES Southern Frame Cones 
28s 26 12s ae 
308 27 l4s 21 
Southern “Two- Skeins l4s 21 
..23 
22 26s 25 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS. 


.HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 

‘WARP TYING MACHINES 

WARPDRAWING MACHINES | 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


. BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant , 
Framingham, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL.,U.$.A.  /Greeaville, S.C. 


dn 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAN j 
Use the UNIVE STANDARD PRODUCTS. wale 
sure you against Interruptions and Del: 

FOR FINE YARNS. elays in your work. 


Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 


Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VBI - 
SET” Patent No. 1,636,992. OP 


<7 Ee 
ee eg. U. S. P. O 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
| Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTUN 
| 
308 | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.: L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 

AKTIVIN CORP... The. 50 Union Square, New 
York City Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: 
905 Electric Bide.. Richmond, Va 1104 Healey 
Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg., Bir- 
mingham Ala: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg.. New Orleans, La.; 2412 
Pinehurst Biva Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP... 200 Madison Ave 
mm. York City. Sou. Reps R. J. Mebane. Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), KRannapo- 
lis. N. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga and Charlotte. N. C 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St Charlotte. N. 
C.- 240 N. Highland Ave.. Atlanta, Ga Tll Wood- 
side Bidge., Greenville, &S. C Sou. Reps.: W. I 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
WwW. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office 

. MFG. CO... THE, 110 EB. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
Cobb. Greenville, 8. C. 

HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence 
ee Office: Independence Bldg.. Charlotte 
N.C.. Robert E. Buck. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Prank G 
North. P. O. Box 844. Atlanta, Ga.; Prank W 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N C.; R. A 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


SHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
44-A Place. Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.., Tex- 
tile Supply Co Dallas, Tex 

8S ATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
UNTER BOBBIN CO., Fast Corinth, Vt.: THE 
DANA &S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.: VER- 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Sou. Rep The McLeod Companies, which are 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co.. 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


SON CO.. THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Sou Reps.: Smith Williams Win- 
ston-Salem Office; 5S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, a86 Drewery 
St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: ‘J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Sou. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J.u 
Spencer, Mgr 

BOND CO.. CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa Sou Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
S. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. ©. Box 
40. Chariotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto 
St.. Spartanburg. C.: 3. J. Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atianta, Ga 

OWN CO... DAVID, Lawrence Mass Sou 
Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bldg Greenville, 

C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas 


ORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
c.. J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 
TL. JOHN, 75 Hudson St., ew 
te Reps.: John Bothamley, 1008 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. O 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 
ITTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 EF 
N. C. Pred R. Cochrane. Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton. Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 
CHARL = MFG. ©O., 1200 S. Mint St., Char- 
lotte, N 
CIBA INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. ©. 


CLINTON CORN Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther he “Hote! Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. . B. 
Alexander, 


Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar &t.; 8S 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ©CO.. Worcester 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S 
C.. Walter F. ‘Woodward, Mer 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Mass 
Sou. Rep John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenville, 5. C Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Offices: 242 Forsyth St.. s.W., Atanta, Ga.; Spar- 
tanbure. Ss. C 


DRAPER, E. 8.,‘1516 E. 4th St.. Charlotte, N.C 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mer.: Richmond. Va.. Shackelford, Mer 
Sou. Reps FP. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mer.. 611 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. C.: F. F. Hubach 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga 
Tenn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., E. Wilminge- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St., Charlotte. 
N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga. ‘Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Millis Ave.. Greenville. Ss. C.: J. M 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M Covington. 715 
Provident Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. Cc 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N. Y. 
Sou. Reps Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. care Pe!- 
ham Mills. Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
OCo., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro. N. C. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. 
Charlotte, N. C 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office: ‘5s D. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. 5S. Shirley, 2705 Wi- 
liams St.. Dallas. Tex.: W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687. Houston, Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia office 

FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg.., Louisville, Ky.;: J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
principal Southern cities 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.. 

S. Phetteplace, Mgr Centra! Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 Ss. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC OO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
inn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va... W. L. 
Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.: 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. W : Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. ‘Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, 
Sou Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala.. 
Chattanooga, M O. 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H Keen, Mger.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox Mer.: Louisville, 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mce- 
farlane. Megr.: Nashville, Tenn.. J. H Barksdale. 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. willard, Megr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Il. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas. Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP ©O.. Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Sprin 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: ©. N. Knapp, Commercia 
Bank Bide.. Charlotte, N. C 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. : 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside ville 
C.; Hamner & Castonia, A 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

HALTON’'S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Inde- 
pendence Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., ew 
York Oilty. Sou. Office: Reynolds ldg., Wins 
Salem, N. C . Holt Haywood, Mgr. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE O©O., Pawtucket, 
R. 1. Sou. Office: Atianta. Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble. Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson. P. O. 
Box 125, Rockingham, N. C 

HERMAS MAC HINE ©OoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. ©. Box 620, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small and 

Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bldg... 

tianta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, “Chattatr 100ga, 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241. Greenville, 
5. C.; H. J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 
663. Greensboro, N. C.: A. Y¥. Guitar, P. O. Box 
949, New Orleans La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Meilchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps E M 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 8t., 
Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta 
Office 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING O©O., Newark, N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
St.. Chariotte. N. C. 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 

KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn 

KREEVER STARCH Columbus. Ohio Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville. 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. WN 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Ler. P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 5S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 33 Dartmouth 
Piace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAVONIA MFG. CO.. Lavonia. Ga 
LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. 
City, N. Y¥. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bldg 

Wooten, V.-Pres 

LEWIS, JOHN D.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
N. C. (Warehouse) 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. BE. Barnwell. V. P. 


MARSTON ©O,, JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Chariotte, N. C 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va.. E 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Fred C 
Reps.: E Murray, E. M. Rollins. Jr.. J 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C 
Stapies, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler. 
208 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE C©CO.. THE. & Laurel St 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps E. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland. P. 0 
Box 895. Atlanta, Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W First St., Charlotte. “a C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. Whit 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office , 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro. 
= os E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Bx- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou Office & Ware- 
house: 31 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps ©. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.: Taylor, Chariotte Office; J. K. Moore. 
Gaffney. 5. C.; BH. L. Lanier. Shawmut. Ala 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic WN. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: N. Forbis St... 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt. wt Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, 5S. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mar Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT ©O.. 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans. La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 

OARKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouse: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: Memphis, 
Tenn, R H Baile, Greensboro. WN 
Canny; New Orleans. La L H. Gill; Richmond, 
Va., W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., H. J. Steeb. 
C. L. Fischer: Dallas, Tex.. W. B. Mix Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley 

PARKS-CRAMER Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Chark tte, N W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townend, Sou hist Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Chariotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT'S CARD CLOTHING 
Lexington, N. ©. U. 8S. Agent, F. L. Hill. Box 407, 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Ora- 
merton, N. a R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 

n, 
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ROCKWEAVE MILLS, 
V.-Pres 


LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co 1725 Phen Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala Millis & Lupton ipply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine Supply Co.. Nashville, 

Tenn Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Noland 
Co., Ine Roanoke. Va 

SACO-LOWEL SHOPSy-.147 Milk St., Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Offic? and Repair Depot. Charlotte. N. 
Cc Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SARGENT'S SONS CORP... C. G., Graniteville. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidge.. Chariotts Cc. 

SEYDEL CHE MIC AL v., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. 
Ware se, Greet rille S Cc Sou Reps.: Ww T. 

mith. Box 349 Green vile. 8. C.: G@ H. Brown, 
BI wns, Ala.; I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St.. Dal- 
las, Tex 
SE YDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 


lanta 7a 


SHAMBOW 
Sou. Rep M 
Ca 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATTON, Paterson. N. 
J. Sou. Rep Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E.. Greenville. 8S. C 

K F INDUSTRIES, INC... 40 34th St.. 

N.E.. 


748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 


SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket. R. I. 
Bradford Hodges, Box 752. Atlanta. 


Si Office 598 Peachtree St 

nta. G N. Miller. Dist. Mer 1410 Ji ton 

Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 2102 Jackson St., Dallas, 

rex H. lL. Gaddi Dist. Mgr.. Sou. Reps.: M. H 
tena H. B F. Langevin. Atlanta 


: ran Chariotte Office: D. R. 
). Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George. Dallas Office 
SOL at SALES CORP... 61 Broadway. New York 

Branch Office 607 Bona 
82 


Atianta Ga ‘few Re D Cha H Sto 

Morehead St Una ‘ N richa 

Chemical Ci 1202 Chestnut 
en Woods aq Wigl Co 451 Howard. Ave.., 

New Orlean La 


SONOCO PRODUCTS OO., Hartsville. 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER Charlotte, 
N. C Wm. H. Monty. Mer 

STAFFORD cCo.. THE. 


Readviile, Mass. Sou 


Rep Pred H. White, Independence Bidg., Char- 
tte N Cc 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. 
Office and Warehouse 52 Murphy Ave., 8. W 
Atlant Ga... H. Jone Me Se Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424. Charlotte. N 

he MFG. CO., W. Allegheny 
a e lelph Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 

hicBee Ave Greenvi lle E. Littlejohn, 
as Sou — W. ©. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
(ore ery 

STEIN & cCo., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 


New York ty. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 

lotte, Ni C Ir a L. Griffin. Mer 

TERRELL MACHINE ae Chariotte, N. C., E. 
Terrell, Pres. and Mg 

TEXTILE: FINISHING Co., THE, 

Providence Sou. Office 


909 Johnston 

Charl tte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer 

TEXTILE vane SUPPLY CO., 1200 S. Mint St.. 
riotte, N. © 


Cha 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New 


York City. Sou. Rep ; D Bryan 614 EF. Wasi 
ngetor Gree ville S R. Morton, P. O 
Box 1030. Gres bor N.C W. B. Purse, Provi- 
tent Ride Chat 

U ERSAL W INDENG c o.. 95 South St Bos- 
' Mass. Sou. O es: Joh on Bidg.. Charlotte. 
Candler dg _ At nta, (3a Sou Reps.: 


Prederick Jackson and |] Ws nne, Charlotte Of- 


hee: J. W. Stribling. Atlanta Of! ice 

BOBBIN TITLE C o.. Manchester, N 
H. Sou. Plants: Mi illo, Ga Jor Div fision). 
Greenville, S c Johnson City, Tenn Sou. Rep 


ales Mer 


lan Jorden Div Mont 
Ragan P. 


Box 536. High Point 

©.: E. R. Umbach. P. O. Box 108. Atlanta Ga > M. 
Ousley. P O Box 816 Green iville, 8. C I. a 
Kelly, Jordan Div.. Monticello. Ga 


& RING SRAVELSS CoO.. 158 Aborn St.. 
Prov idence R. I ou. Reps Ww m.' P. Vaughan. 
Box 792, Greeny ite. 5. © ©. B, Land, Box 4. 


Marietta Ga. Stocks at: Textile wu! Supply Co 
Charlotte, N. ©.: Charlotte Su ippliy Co... C harlotte, 
N Cc Gastonia Mill Supply Co Gastonia, N 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Chariotte, N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C.. A. B. Carter Megr.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 
VOGEL ©CO., JOSEPH A.. Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Office: St. Louis. Mo. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F.. Bahan, 
Box 581. Charlotte, N. C. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Blidg., 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton 


Providence, R 
615 Third National 


Whitinsville, .Mass. 
Charlotte, Ww. 
Megrs.; 1317 Healey 
Reps M. P Thomas, 
Wingo and C. M. Powell, 


Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou 
Charlotte office: I. D. 
Atlanta office 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING C©CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. a: Webb Durham, 2121 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N. CO. 

WICK WIRE-SPENC STEEL CO., 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep 
Rutherford St.. Greenville. 


WOOD'S SONS C©O., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. The McLeod OCos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Oo., 605 Glen St.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville. 5. ©.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, C. 


41 E. 42nd 
James A. Greer, 50 


Tennessee Studies 
Employment Situation 


Tenn. -T. T. Mc- 
Kinney, manager of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher spinning plants, tes- 
timed as to operations of his com- 
pany, with representatives of Chat- 
tanooga’s industries and farmers of 
Hamilton county who appeared at 
the hearing held here by the legisla- 
tive recess committee on unemploy- 
ment and agriculture and gave their 
views. The manufacturers told of 
efforts in Chattanooga to better the 
unemployment situation and working 
conditions, while the farm delegatior 
stressed the need of product stand- 
ardization, 

Mr. McKinney stated that the 
feeling between the employers and 
employes of this company was ex- 
cellent and the company operated on 
as full a schedule as possible so as 
to aid the workers. 

senator A. J. Graves asked Mr. 
McKinney his opinion of a legislative 
bill being considered that would 
abolish night work for women and 
children of a certain age. 

“We do not work children at pres- 
ent,” replied Mr. McKinney, “but to 
put over a bill like that would throw 
thousands of women throughout the 
country out of work. It would have 
a bad local effect.’ 

Senator Graves assured Mr. Mc- 
Kinney that the bill was only being 
considered. 


To Promote Wash Dress 
Week 


Many new cotton weave will re- 
ceive their first public presentation 
during National Wash Dress Week. 
which will be held April 20 to 25 in 
representative American stores from 
coast to coast, the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Dress Manufacturers 
announce. The purpose of National 
Wash Dress Week is to demonstrate 
how far a woman’s clothing dollar 
will stretch when invested in those 
smart economical frocks. According- 
ly, there will be a nation-wide show- 
ing of the newest wash fabrics and 
the newest types of dresses specially 
styled for these new colorful mate- 
rials. 

Leading designers have created 
special models for National Wash 
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Dress Week. According to advance 
information, lingerie touches and em- 
broidery touches will play an impor- 
tant part in the styling of these 
dresses. Belts will be of varying 
widths, from narrow to extremely 
wide. Many dresses are going to em- 
phasize the new short packets. The 
trend toward pleats will be distinctly 
noticeable, as will the new vogue of 
the short sleeve. The feminine mode 
still prevails. 

There will be a preliminary Na- 
tional Wash Dress Week showing in 
the Hotel Stevens at Chicago befor: 
the National Association of Cotton 
Dress Manufacturers on March 3, 4 
and 5. On this occasion Miss Na- 
tional Wash Dress Week will make 
her first appearance. 

In order to help the stores of the 
country to identify themselves with 
this nation-wide fashion event, spe- 


cial advertising material has been 
prepared. There also are window dis- 
plays, streamers, pennants, folders 


for general distribution to the public 
and mats for newspaper advertising 
This advertising material may be ob- 
tained from the International Asso- 
ciation .f Garment Manufacturers, 
395 Broadway, New York, at the 
nominal price of $1 a set. 


Textile School To 


Hold Style Show 


For several years the State College 
Textile School has conducted a style 
show at Raleigh for three distinct 
purposes: first, to demonstrate diver- 
sification of fabrics that can be made 
from combinations of rayon and cot- 
ton, and also to hasten the return of 
cotton fabrics to popular favor: sec- 
ond, to demonstrate the untility and 
beauty of fabrics designed and woven 
in the Textile School by textile stu- 
dents; third, to show the efficient re- 
sults obtained by the home economics 
departments of North Carolina col- 
leges. 

These style shows have attracted 
wide attention and each year the at- 
tendance has materially increased. 
This year the annual event will be 
held on April 16th and students from 
the following institutions will parti- 
cipate: Meredith College, Raleigh: 
Queen's College, Charlotte: Eastern 
Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville; Catawba College, Salisbury; 
Louisburg College, Louisburg: Peace 
Institute, Raleigh. 

More than 60 young ladies will 
wear dresses which they have made, 
as a part of their regular class work, 
from fabrics designed and woven by 
textile students and supplied to them 
by the Textile School. 
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kdited by Mrs. Ethel T. homas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Traveling Among the Mills 


Stanley, N. C.—Lola Mfg. Co. 


We've said for 20 years, and stick to it, that we've 
never seen a Bumgarner who wasn’t progressive. During 
all our years with Mill News and since, whenever we 
found a “Bumgarner” as superintendent or overseer of 
a cotton mill, we found men who were worth meeting. 

Recently, we were honored by an invitation to dinner, 
in the pretty home of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Bumgarner, 
of Lola Mfg. Co., and truly enjoyed their hospitality. 
Mr. Bumgarner is master mechanic. 

Mrs. Bumgarner is a great lover of flowers and has 
the largest cactus we have ever seen—a big tub full,— 
in bloom. We got a picture of it, which we hoped to 
reproduce in this paper, but the engraver says it Is not 
clear enough to show up satisfactorily. We hope to have 
good luck with the cuttings Mrs. Bumgarner gave us. 

C. H. Potter is manager, Lola Mfg. Co., 1. E. Craig, 
assistant; J. O. Withers, general overseer; F. H. Morris, 
carder; F. D. Lowe, spinner. 


: 
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Superintendent C. H. Carpenter and Family, of Cherryville 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


Who can show a finer family all at home and sticking 
their feet under mother’s table three times a day? And 
note how young and happy the parents look! Mr. 
Carpenter is 43 and the only father we’ve ever seen who 
could give the correct ages of his children. If any other 
superitnendent can show a finer family group than the 
above eight sons and two daughters, we'd like to have 
it. Hurrah for the Textile South!—Aunt Becky. 


Hickory, N. C.—Many New Buildings 


The Shufords own and control a lot of business in 
Hickory. On entering the town we found that a new 
knitting mill had gone up since our last visit. All over 
the town, we found evidence of progressiveness in new 
and re-modeled buildings, and in busy textile machinery. 

Hickory SPINNING Co., has always been one of our 
pleasant stopping places, and here we found an entirely 
new set of officials, and met the genial young secretary 
and treasurer, A. A. Shuford, Jr., J. A. Allred, of Granite 
Falls, is superintendent. W. M. Martin, carder, J. A. 
Dale, spinner; F. J. Dale dyer, E. O. Miller, master 
mechanic. 

Finding that our Mr. Still had been to all the mills in 
Hickory a few days previous, we hurried on to Rhodhiss, 
a delightful mill town, where we always go with pleasure 
and regret to leave. 


Rhodhiss, N. C.—Rhodhiss Mills Co. 


This is one of the most ‘picturesque places in Western 
North Carolina. It is on the banks of the Catawba 
River, with majestic hills as a background: almost 
shakes hands with Granite Falls and Hickory, Lenoir 
and Morganton are easily acessible over paved roads. 

There are two splendid mills at Rhodhiss and no better 
officials or overseers can be found in the State. The 
grounds about No. 2 are beautiful with well-kept ever- 
green hedges, which were set out three or four years 
ago under the direction of T. M. McIntyre, who was then 
superintendent. 

Clarkson Jones, an excellent young man, formerly of- 
frce manager, has recently been promoted to general man- 
ager of Rhodhiss Mills Co. His home crowns the loftiest 
eminence, and is charming and artistic in every detail of 
furnishings. He and his mother live there alone, and a 
colored chef in spotless linen, cooks and serves elegant 
meals. Mr. L. A. Elmore and I were guests at luncheon 
in this home, and we know. We certainly advise Mr. 
Clarkson Jones’ best girl to use every art to make him 
pop the question—if he hasn't already done so. 

J. O. Edwards, formerly at Icemorlee, Monroe, N. C., 
has been superintendent the past few years, and by his 
everyday walk and Christian spirit, has won the hearts 
of all the employees. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Edwards never tire in constructive 
work and are both teaching textile classes at night. Mr. 
Edwards has never missed a copy of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 

Both mills are running nicely and are in good condi- 
tion, and the operatives look healthy and happy. Some 
of the spinners will tip the beam around 200 pounds, we 
believe. 
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Mitt No. 1: W. W. Hinson, carder, W. A. Woods, 
second hand; J. M. Kelléy, spinner, F. E. Queen, second 
hand; Q. A. Fite, spooler section; J. J. Hyder, weaver, 
E. E. Ford, second hand; J. A. Williams, night weaver; 
N. Y. Monteith, overseer cloth room. 

Mitt No. 2: L. A. Elmore, carder, G. F. Woods, sec- 
ond hand; T. L. Benefield, spinner, James Hoyle, second 


-hand; R. J. Champion, section on spoolers; H. L. Hol- 


comb, weaver, C. F. Kirby, second hand; G. E. (Red) 
Stephens, overseer cloth room; J. G. Poovy, warehouse 
man; H. C. Cobb, shipping; M. T. Mullinax, master 
mechanic for both mills; A. C. Holler, outside overseer. 

Our friend, Mr. L. A. Elmore, has bought ten acres out 
in the country; where he proposes to “fence in” his five 
boys. 


Newton, N. C.—A Very Busy Town 

It is said that Newton has suffered very little from the 
general depression; that the mills have run wonderfully 
well, with business good. 

As our Mr. Still had just made a visit here, there was 
little for us to do except meet and greet friends. 

We never fail to see Superintendent C. L. Kirby, at 
Catawba Cotton Mills. W. M. Bost is carder; J. B. 
Watson, spinner; and Robie Bumgarner, master me- 
chanic. 

Had looked forward to seeing the officials of Clyde 
Mills, Inc., and Superintendent Allan Jones, but all were 
out of town. 


Henrietta, N. C.—Henrietta Mill No. 1 


Gee, what a nice place this is, with that well known 
and efficient gentleman, T. J. Bagwell on the job as 
superintendent. There’s nobody in a rut here, believe 
us! 

And such a live bunch of overseer—every one interest- 
ed in his job—and all pulling together. 

Some spinners are making $18.00 per week. One girl 
probably the champion spinner—runs 22 frames 
108 spindles to the side, and the work runs so perfectly 

that it seems almost like play. 

Henrietta Basketball team is competing for Western 
North Carolina championship in class B. 

Church and Sunday school work claims the interést 
and support of the majority, and Henrietta is a fine com- 
munity. It was a genuine pleasure to vist there. 

The overseers are: N. J. James, overseer day carding, 
J. L. DeBrule, at night; C. W. Wilbanks, day spinner, 
J. O. Campbell, at night; R. H. King, day weaver, W. L. 
Brown at night; Roy Howell, cloth room overseer; H. W. 
Berry, master mechanic; W. H. Ward, outside man. 


Lenoir, N. C.—Lenoir Cotton Miils and 
Steel Cotton Mill Co. 


Lenoir was a genuine surprise to us. It is one of the 
prettiest towns in Western North Carolina, and Carlheim 
Hotel is one of the nicest to be found. The proprietor 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Myers, are interested in making 
guests feel at home and a part of the family; and, with 
such a genial atmosphere and excellent dining room ser- 
vice, it is no wonder that the place is extremely popular 
and business of the best. 

We visited the commodious mill offices in town, and 
met Assistant Treasurer J. L. Nelson, Jr. These offices 
are headquarters for the Caldwell Cotton Mills and 
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Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co., of Hudson, and for Lenoir 
Cotton Mill Co., and Moore Cotton Mill Co., of Lenoir, 
and the Nelson Cotton. Mill Co,, and Whitnel Cotton Mill 
Co., of Whitnel. 

Lenoir Cotton Mill was the only one of this group we 
visited. S. H. Sherman is general superintendent; C. L. 
Adkins, assistant carder and spinner, and a very courte- 
ous and pleasant gentleman. H.C. Walker, night over- 
seer. The mill runs full time, day and night, making 
an excellent grade of combed and carded peeler yarns. 

STEELE Cotton Miri Co., where our friend, P. A. 
Carpenter is superintendent, does not belong to the Nel- 
son group. R. L. Steele is president; T. H. Broyhill, 
secretary and treasurer; F. A. Thompson, buyer. Mr. 
(Carpenter gave us a heart warming welcome. 

N. L. Baker is carder; W. H. Hartsoe, spinner; W. H. 
Walker, twister, C. V. Jones, master mechanic. 

This mill runs 55 hours per week, and is very clean 
and sanitary. The product is plush yarns. 

This mill has no village, but owns houses all over 
Lenoir, which are occupied by employees. We enjoyed 
our visit here very much. 


Granite Falls, N. C.—Granite Cordage Co. 
The Largest Braided Cord Mill in the United States 


We had never before seen anything just like this; 
thousands and thousands of miles of sash cord, made on 
hundreds of braiders where big spools gaily danced the 
“Virginia reel,’ while other hundreds were doing the 
‘“May pole” dance, to the music of humming machinery. 
Truly it was an interesting sight. 

D. M. Cline, assistant superintendent, said he remem- 
bered the big ovation given us at the Textile banquet in 
Greenville, S. C., last fall and was convinced the “Aunt 
Becky’ must be a general favorite in the South. He 
was very courteous, showed us over the mill, and present- 
ed us with a big generous ball of nice glazed cord as a 
souvenir of our visit. 

Bidding Mr. Cline goodbye, we left the mill and was 
going down toe railroad to the street, when we met the 
big general superintendent, J]. M. Allred, coming in. 

“Who are you—where've you been, and where are you 
going?’ he wanted to know. Probably thought I was a 
labor union forerunner,—or perhaps he saw that ball of 
cord! We tried to dodge him behind a coal pile, but 
found we couldn't get around that way, so we meekly 
came back and weakly squeaked out an introduction. 
And that fixed things. My! What a welcome “Becky 
Ann” received. No doubt he'd have given us a clothes 
line, had we intimated that we needed one! Anyhow, 
he’s a genial gentleman, and we were delighted to meet 
him. 

Mr. Allred is a subscriber to the Bulletin, that’s prob- 
ably why he is such a successful textile man, and gen- 
eral superintendent of so many mills! 

There are several mills here, and at other places, under 
his supervision, and all doing well. 

GRANITE Farts Mpec. Co., No. 1 and No. 2, with J. 
A. Starnes carder, and A. A. Clay, spinner. GRANITE 
CorpaceE Co., with W. A. Yount, overseer carding, and 
AttkeD Mitt (I believe that’s the name), where E. L. 
Holler, is the efficient and up-to-date carder and spin- 
ner, 

Falls Mfg. Co. was standing Wednesday, February 
18th for the funeral of Harvey L. Fox, overseer of card- 
ing and spinning, who had died suddenly on Monday 
or Tuesday. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Wanted 
Position as office manager, bookkKeep- 
er Expert in credits and collections 
Twelve years experience assistant to 
president and--treasurer of yarn mill 


Thirty-seven years old Will go any 
where for interview. Address T. M. S.., 
P. O. Box 441, Kinston, N. C 


Cloth Room Overseer Wanted 
Wanted to engage a first class cloth 
room overseer: one who is familiar 
with sheetings and drills. Satisfactory 
pay to the right man Apply to C. H 
(ole, manager, Opp Cotton Mills and 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Want position as overseer weaving 
Several years experience on all Kinds 
plain, and twills (jood references. 
Address “C. C. W. G.,” care Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the.inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s Books” 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Printinc 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


18 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cone 2.20-Yard Denims 
Advance To 12 Cents 


Cone Export & Commission Co. 
has sent out notices to the trade that 
denim prices were being advanced 
¥2c to a basis of 12c for 28-inc 2.20- 
yard whitebacks. A_ considerable 
additional business was booked dur- 
ing the course of the last few days. 
Manufacturers have found occasion 
to cover more appreciably than they 
did in some time past, based on their 
ability to move increased quantities 
of overalls and other work garments 
made of the denims. 

In offermg yardage on the firmer 
basis through March, April and May 
buyers are understood to have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to pur- 
chase that far off, thus protecting 
themselves against possible danger of 
additional firmness threatened 
through the susutained strength of 
the raw cotton market and the broad- 
ening demand for gray and finished 
cotton cloths. 

The new price, from a manufac- 
turing standpoint, is viewed as stim- 
ulating, since it brings to a close the 
period of deflation that has obsessed 
the industry since a year ago. Gar- 
ment buyers are counted on adding 
materially to their purchases, especi- 
ally so since manufacturers have felt 
the competitive pressure so long that 
they, almost as a unit, are pleased 
to find a new and stronger trend fav- 
oring their operations. 


Junior Section of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists had as their guest re- 
cently, at the Textile School, James 
W. Black of the Ciba Company. Mr. 
Black graduated from State College 
in 1929, and is now a salesman for 
Ciba Company. 

He gave two very interesting lec- 
tures to the members of the junior 
and senior classes of the Textile 
School, on “Color Matching in the 
Dye Manufacturer’s Laboratory,” 
and “Application of Vat Dyes on 
Padding Machines,’ which were re- 
ceived with much interest. The lec- 
tures were illustrated by drawings on 
the blackboard and by samples. 

In the dye house of the Textile 
School, Mr. Black demonstrated 
skein dyeing by use of Cibanone 
Blue R, on yarn used in the weaving 
department of the school. He show- 
ed the students particular methods 
of dyeing the yarn with the vat dye 
and pointed out important points 
relative to temperature, - dissolving 
and reducing the dye. 
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A new belt construction 
for hardest textile service 


The unique construction of the new Goodyear 
Thor Belt, seamless, permits hard wear on edges 
without fraying out. The wrap envelope encloses 
the carcass built of plies, and rigidly armors the 
edges from damage in shifting. Thor is made of 
heavy sliver-duck—strong at the fasteners. This 


is the rugged belt you have needed for frames, 
looms, spoolers, twisters. 

Other Goodyear products for Textile Mills which 
we carry in stock include the Goodyear Compass 
(Cord) Textile Endless Belt, Goodyear Emerald 
Cord Multiple V Belts, and Goodyear Wingfoot 
Air Hose. 


‘THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 


PHONES DIAL 5125—5126 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘INCORPORATED 1898 


Distributors of GOODYEAR Belts—Hose—Packing 


THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


iw 
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Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- f 4 
Action Closet Combination 


LOSETS in plants and factories should be 
completely gone over every night, and it’s a 
job nobody wants. 
Here’s the solution: 
Install Vogel Number Ten-A Closets, furnished 
with hard rubber or composition seats. Then just 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. You 
can't hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 
looking. 
Catalog sent promptly upon request. 
i JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


INSTALLED sY PLUMBERS’ EVERYWHERE 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must Know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 
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. for silk. ravon. The oil-less bearings 


and fine counts render the 


of cotton. 
SaTV. 


Another interesting feature of this machine 
is the fact that it is constructed with TWO 
rows of spindles and driving pulleys, one row 


being set back of and above the 


makes of double deck winders, of using only 
ONE row of large pulleys to drive two rows 


of spindles; a common trouble 


oil-less spindle bearings and 


driving shaft bearings ‘ 


zrease entirely unneces- 


other. This 
Is In contrast to the method, employed in other 
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THE PERFECT DOUBLE DECK WINDER 


Com pletely eq uipped with 


~ 


use of oil or 


with which 


method has been that the yarn from the upper 


swifts would cross and wind on 
of the lower deck. 


the bobbins SIPP_-KASTWOOD 


These features mean that users of Sipp- CORPORATION 


wound spools, and avoid waste 


material and time—in addition 


AL rs | Winders, Warpers, Re-beamers, Quiller 

Eastwood Double Deck Winders Re t better Foldine Mac hines 
ot as KEEN & SUMMER STS., PATERSON, N. J. 
Representativ es: 
SOUTH 


getting the same number of spindles 
in practically half the floor space 


required for single deck- winders. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 
ENGLAND 
Textile Acessories, Ltd... Manchester 


SIZING 
RAYON 
ON 
COTTON 
WARP 
SIZERS 


Below we ilustrate 


Our 5 cvlinder 


I, the past few years many cotton mills have found it necessary to use 
special machines for processing rayon. Most of these mills have been very 
successful. 

Others have tried to adapt their cotton machines to processing rayon, spending 
many thousands of dollars in the effort. Eventually, however, they, too, have 
found their cotton machinery inadequate and have replaced many of their 
cotton sizers, for example, with the improved Johnson Rayon Warp Sizer. 
Many concerns who did not make this and other necessary changes have gone 
into “the red” or out of business completely. They could not compete with 
mills equipped with the proper machinery. 

Now that the Southern mills have gone into weaving finer rayon fabrics they 
have encountered similar difficulties in using their old cotton machinery. They 
have been experimenting, as have the cotton mills in New England and other 
sections, and as a result several have recently bought Johnson Warp Sizers. 
Why experiment further? Why not follow the example of those who are 
successful? Profit by using either our three or five-cylinder sizer, which is 
used by leaders in the industry the world over. 

Write today for full details. 


CHARLES 
B. 
JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Ave. Paterson, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CAROLINA SPEC ~ TY co 
Charlotte. N 
JOSEPH 
New Bedford, Mass 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LTD 
Manchester, England 
ELBROOK, INC 
Shanghai, China 
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